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*BROADCASTING’s total average PAID 
for the first six months of 1957: 18,428 
copies. Over 5,000 of these go to the all- 
important agency-advertiser audience. 


And you win it by achievement. 
Since 1931, BROADCASTING has 
been demonstrating this as the un- 
rivaled pace-setter in its field. Last 
year, for example, BROADCAST- 
ING became the first (and only) 
TV-radio business publication to 
join Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Twelve months later, BROAD- 
CASTING won the ABC’s 1957 
Educational Grand Award for the 
most outstanding advertisement by 
any ABC member in any publishing 
category “promoting the significance 
of ABC audited circulation to ad- 
vertisers, publisher and readers”. 


Additionally, the judges gave 
BROADCASTING the top award — 
for still another ABC-promoting ad- 
vertisement from its 1957 campaign 
—as recognition of the most distin- 
guished entry in the Business Pub- 
lications Division. 


Both plaques have been added grate- 
fully to the considerable collection 
amassed through BROADCAST- 
ING’s achievements over the years. 


ust be WON, L00 


And BROADCASTING has won 
more of it than the next three TV- 
radio business journals combined. 
That’s why only BROADCASTING 
has qualified for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations..why 
only BROADCASTING, in its field, 
can give you an accurate, certified 
count of how many (and what kind 
of) PAID subscribers are reached by 
your advertising message.* 


It pays to use PAID circulation. 
You’re a winner every time when 
you advertise in publications with 
this famous seal of audited PAID 
circulation... 
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THE TRADING STAMP: 


It helps 
curb inflation 
by holding 
Jood prices down 


Trading stamps are simply one of many competitive tools. Like 


anything else which exerts competitive pressure, trading stamps act to hold 


prices down and thus help curb inflation. 


In a study of the eflects of trading stamps on 
food prices in supermarkets conducted by mar- 
keting experts of a large state university, they 
found no evidence that stamp stores as a group 
charge higher prices than non-stamp stores. On 
the contrary, they found that stamps work to 
hold prices down in two ways: 

1. Stamps have an active, competitive effect 
on non-stamp stores. This may result in the 
non-stamp merchant cutting some prices and 
offering giveaways or other inducements to gain 
customers. 


2. Stamp stores, on the other hand, must 


also keep their prices competitive if they are to 
gain the increased business volume that stamps 
can provide. 

The outcome is that whether a supermarket 
gives stamps or doesn't give stamps, the stamps 
help hold prices down in either case. In these 
inflationary times, our economy needs every 
competitive tool, like the trading stamp, that 
it can get, because competition is the greatest 
single anti-inflationary force at work. 

* * * 
REFERENCE: “Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Pol- 
icy.” Dr. Albert Haring and Dr. Wallace O. Yoder, Market- 
ing Department, School of Business, Indiana University. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


S&H pioneered 61 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash, 


SasH GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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Bylines in 


N the cover picture a young rookie 

policeman on his night beat leans on 
on a refuse can and talks with two 
men on a street corner in Cleveland’s 
rough-and-tumble Hough Avenue area. 
The policeman is Henry C. Gordon, 
Cleveland Press reporter 
became a city patrolman for six 
months to collect the material for his 
“Badge 348” series in the Press. The 
police were unaware of his connec- 
tion with the newspaper. Gordon’s 
“friends” in the picture are described 
by him as being two bootleggers, one 
referred to in Gordon’s reports as “the 
trash-can philosopher.” He’s the man 


25, a who 


with back to camera, whose business 
was selling bootleg pints out of that 
refuse can! 

N “Newspapers in Australia Both 
Paine and Unlike American Coun 

terparts” (page 6) W. Sprague Hold- 
en summarizes some of his observa 
tions after a thirteen-month study of 
the Australian press. 

Holden, professor of journalism and 
chairman of the Journalism Depart 
ment at Wayne State University in 
Detroit, Michigan, was awarded a Ful- 
bright grant to make his Australian 
study. He and Mrs. Holden visited all 
six state capitals and the federal capi- 
tal there. They were out of the United 
States eighteen months, visiting Asia, 
the Middle East, Europe and England, 
in addition to their stay in Australia. 

Holden was on the staffs of the De- 
troit Free Press and the Akron Beacon 
Journal, and worked for magazines in 
San and New York be- 
fore the Wayne Journalism Depart 
ment was established in 1949. 


Francisco 


HE author of “Like Today’s TV 

Heroes, Early Arizona Editors Were 
Pistol-Packin’ Breed” (page 10) is 
Dr. Marvin Alisky, who is chairman 
of the Department of Mass Communi- 
cations at Arizona State College, 
Tempe. Previously he taught at In- 
diana University and Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, Texas. 

He has been a newspaperman and 
radio-television newscaster in Texas 
and the Midwest and has more than 
thirty magazine articles to his credit, 
published in national and foreign jour- 
nals. He holds the Ph.D. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Texas 
and is a specialist in Latin American 
and Southwestern journalism trends. 
Previous articles for THE QuILit have 
dealt with the Central American 
press, Mexican newscasts, and TV 
news in America 


Ohis Issue 


Look for It Next Month 


Aggressive Television Newsman 
Sets Fast Pace 


By Edward Hymoff 





Suburban Papers Have to Be 
Better 


By Avon Wilson 


Wanted Better Art and Music 
Critics 


By Donald Key 





As president of the recently-found- 
ed professional chapter of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi in Arizona, Dr. Alisky 


been involved in plans for the observ 


has 


ance of that state’s hundredth year of 
journalism. His searching the state 
archives, studying newspapers from 
1859 until the present, provided ma 
terial and inspiration for the article in 
this issue. 


N unusual reporting accomplish 

ment and adventure is described 
by Henry C. Gordon in “Report 
er Behind Badge Walked Beat in 
Toughest Dis 
trict to Get His 
Story” (page 8) 
Gordon, born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
where last year 
he became a city 
rookie policeman 
to get a real first 
hand story, now 
is back on the 
Cleveland Press 
staff as re-write 
man and general 
assignment re 
porter. He’sstuck 
with the _nick- 
name, “The Badge,” of course. 

After high school graduation in 
Cleveland, Gordon attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and earned the 
Bachelor of Journalism degree in 
June, 1954. He was police reporter 
for a year with the Columbia Mis 
sourian, published at the Missouri 
School of Journalism. After two years 
of active duty as a Marine Corps sec- 
ond lieutenant, he went to work for 
the Cleveland Press as an office boy. 
A few months later he moved up to 
associate homes editor, then assistant 
picture editor. He left the Press in 
January, 1957, and two months later 
joined the Cleveland Police Depart- 


HENRY C. GORDON 


ment to get his story. He returned to 
the Press in September. 


ROVER PAGE of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, who drew the 
cartoon on the editorial page especial 
ly for THe QuILL, has been interpret 
ing political af 
fairs for the Cour 
ier-Journal for 
more than thirty 
nine years. How 
many cartoons Is 
that? Roughly 

12,000 
Page, in his 
boyhood, consid 
running 
away from home 
with a group of 


ered 


touring magi 
cians, but let his 
father talk him 
into taking art 
lessons instead. His training includes 
study at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Chicago Art Institute 
Page's progress from the 
blank page to light blue pencil lines, 
roughly drawn. Then brush, ink and 
crayon make the finished product 
Cartoonist Page, who supplies artistic 
talent, subject and idea for his crea 
His 


and 


GROVER PAGE 


cartoons 


tion, is married and has one son 
hobbies 
wildlife 


are gardening, fishing, 


OOKING back on a long newspaper 

career which included twenty-five 
years covering the Texas legislature 
and state politics for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, Byron C, Utecht calls 
attention to some changes in “Rela 
tionship of Lawmaker and Capitol Re 
porter ‘Ain't What It Used to Be’” 
(page 13). 

Utecht, who has been semi-retired 
for almost thirteen years, still writes 
occasional articles for Texas newspa 
pers. His article in the August 1957 
issue of THe Quit, “Correspondents 
Covering “The Forgotten Invasion’ 
Had Unusual Experiences,” was a first 
hand account of his adventures as a 
New York World correspondent with 
the Pershing expedition into Mexico 
to capture bandit Pancho Villa almost 
forty-two years ago 
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1958 Journalism Graduates 


N a time when skilled reporting and intelligent, impar 
| tial interpretation of the news is essential, enrollment 

in the schools of journalism across the nation is dis- 
tressingly low. Last year, according to a study made by 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, there were 
only 11,145 journalism majors enrolled in our colleges and 
universities. In 1948 there were 16,619 journalism majors. 
Since 1951, when enrollments reached their lowest point, 
there has been a slight increase, but not enough of a trend 
to lend any real encouragement 

The figures, alarming as they are, tell only a part of the 
story. The number of news majors in schools of journal 
ism continues to decline. More and more of the bright 
young men interested in journalism are being diverted to 


allied fields 


nalism and radio and television news. No longer is. it 


advertising, public relations, industrial jour- 


merely the question of a journalism school graduate ver 
sus a sound liberal arts education. The fact which must be 
faced is that newspapers can no longer draw on the cream 
of the crop of the liberal arts graduates 

Thus far the pinch has been felt most keenly by the 
smaller papers, but unless more of the promising college 
graduates can be interested in journalism as a career, the 
metropolitan press will not long be exempt. In both in- 
stances the basic problem is not merely to find beginning 
reporters but to build a staff which will produce the edi 
tors, editorial writers and specialists in the years ahead 

A number of reasons are given for the declining interest 
in journalism. Some of them have been discussed here. A 
basic factor is competitive starting salaries and the oppor 
tunity for advancement. The college graduate today may 
be as starry-eyed as his predecessor of a generation ago, 
but he is also a realist. It is a fair judgment to say that 
schools of journalism have too often remained on the de 
fense and have not done as much as could be done to in 
terest young people in journalism. Newspapers have failed 
to keep pace with the times in the development of com 
petent personnel departments, in recruiting and in on-the 
job-training 


N this issue of THe QUILL appears an important list of 

names. The adjective is used advisedly. The list con 
tains the names of members of undergraduate Sigma 
Delta Chi chapters in this country who will be graduated 
in June. Except for those for whom military service is the 
next step, these young men are seeking an opportunity 
for a career in journalism. They are primarily interested 
in newspaper jobs 


~ 


Cavextsor—e 


Drawn for Tur Quit by Grover Page, Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal 


Freedom’s Light in the Space Age 


OME of them have their hearts set on the metropolitan 

field. Others recognize the opportunities that exist on 
smaller papers, both daily and weekly. THE QUILL prints 
this list of promising young men, not merely as an aid to 
them in getting a start in their chosen field, but also as a 
service to editors and publishers who are seeking men for 
reporters and copy editors, and later for more responsible 
positions. 

My own experience with today’s journalism students 
confirms the belief that the young men listed will find 
little difficulty in finding jobs. Nearly all journalism 
schools receive many more requests for graduates than 
they can fill. The decision as to how many of these bright 
young men will find their opportunity on a newspaper is 
up to the press itself—and specifically to the editors and 
publishers who have jobs to be filled. 
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Newspapers in the Land Down Under 
Are Much Like American Counterparts 


British and American traditions have combined to produce lively 
and interesting papers which are ‘magnificently indigenous,’ this 
writer finds during his thirteen months study of Australian press 


perman), starts his working day 
time book (work 
record) and examining the duty book 
(assignment chart) to learn for what 
he has been rostered (assigned). He is 
briefed by the chief of staff (report 
and if roundsman 
(beat reporter), goes off on his round. 


Australian journalist (newspa- 


by signing the 


ers’ boss) he is a 
Later he may phone in his story, not 
rewrite man, but to a stenogra 
pher who types it verbatim at his dic- 
tation. The story is checked by the 
chief of staff. It goes to the chief sub 
editor (slot man). On some papers it 
is read by the copy taster (adviser to 
news editor) and evaluated for place 
It is processed by a sub 
editor (copy reader) and checked 
proof for literals (typos) by a reader 
(proof If any art goes with 
the story it must be made into a block 
(engraving) 


to a 


and play 


reader). 


Such differences suggest that daily 
journalism in Australia is both like 
and unlike Many editorial 
processes and practices are simila1 
Others are a little different. Certain 
concepts and methods are wholly dis 
similar. As the foregoing sample sug 
nomenclature 


American. 


gests varies consider 
ably 

Yet the product—the printed daily 
newspape! would give an American 
little trouble. He would find 
around the Australian news- 
paper’s various departments with ease. 
General news, leader (editorial) page, 
sports, and women’s, finance, 
other sections are put 
together much as they are in the Unit 
ed States 


reader 


his way 


society 


classified and 


N local, state, 


news, the 


national and foreign 
American would find as 
good coverage as he gets in his home- 
town U. S. A. newspaper. He would 
find considerably more U. S. news— 
Hollywood, Washington, crime and 
trouble (not necessarily in that order) 

than an Australian would find in 
U.S. papers about Australia. 

The American would find the same 


By W. SPRAGUE HOLDEN 


proportions, roughly speaking, of hard 
news, interpretive and expository ma 
terial, features, (many 
U. S.; “Blondie” leads all in populari 
ty), sex that he finds at 
home. He would find mercifully 
er columns 


comics are 
and trash, 
few 
inside-dope, think-pieces, 
garbage none of 
them syndicated 

He would that criticism of 
government and public officials is as 
free-wheeling, rough-swinging and un 
restrained as in the U. S. He would 
find, in short, that Australian newspa 
pers occupy much the same place, play 
the same role, do the same job, that 
they do in America. 


gossip, and almost 


learn 


HE important differences become 

apparent slowly. One concerns the 
two major divisions of Australian daily 
journalism—the metropolitan and the 
country press. 

The metropolitan daily press is nu 
merically 
tion 


small but huge in circula 
fourteen newspapers in the six 


state capitals with a total daily press 
run of more than 3,250,000 


HE country daily press is numeri 
cally larger but relatively small 
total circulation—forty papers with a 

daily press run of about 400,000 
This comes to a grand total of about 
3,600,000 papers per day for a total 
Australian population of only 10,000, 
000. 
Geography and population patterns 
govern 


a high per capita readership 


many Australian newspaper 
procedures. They have a correspond 
ing effect upon careers 

The big dailies are nearly all situat 
ed in the capital cities of the six states 
In South Australia there are 
outside of Adelaide, 
two; in West Australia 
outside of Perth, which 
Tasmania there are 
Hobart, which has one. T>:is leaves the 
peripatetic journalist, who likes to 
move about, only 46 daily papers in 


no dai 


lies which has 
there is one 
has two; in 


two outside of 


Top half of the front page of The Courier-Mail, of Brisbane, Queensland, 
only morning paper in that capital. Note the eleven-column makeup, accent 


on big headlines and big pictures. 
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the three Eastern states—New South 
Wales, Victoria and Queensland. 


OREOVER, the difference in size 
between the capital of the state 
and its other cities—and therefore be- 
tween metropolitan and country dai- 
lies—is, in each instance, much like the 
difference between an old man kanga- 
roo and a young “joey.” Each of Aus- 
tralia’s capital cities contains about 
one-half of the state’s total population. 
There are about 4,500 practicing 
journalists in Australia and nearly all 
belong to the Australian Journalists 
Association. The only exceptions—a 
minute percentage—are a few free 
lancers and persons with religious 
scruples against unionism. 

The A.J.A. is a closely-knit, demo 
cratically-run union. It was founded 
in 1910, is divided into eight geograph- 
ical units, each with its own officers 
and organization. National headquar 
ters is in Melbourne 


MPLOYER-employe relations are 

generally good threughout Aus 
tralia, with Sydney providing the only 
ructions and alarums of recent years 
But not even the Sydney unit of 
A.J.A. has started any strikes, al 
though, in 1955, it became embroiled 
in Australia’s only recent shutdown 
a brief closing of all four Sydney dai 
lies that began in the mechanical de 
partments 

A.J.A. is basic to Australian jour 
nalism. Basic to A.J.A. is a document 
austerely called “The Award.” 

The Award is the Bill of Rights, 
traffic cop, umpire, Supreme Court 
and Ten Commandments of Austral- 
ian journalism. Since the first Jour 
nalists’ Award in 1917, it has been al 
most as firmly a part of the Australian 
scene as the ubiquitous eucalyptus 

The Award is an agreement be- 
tween employers and employes. In 
its provisions it is like a contract be 
tween the management of a U. S. daily 
and a Newspaper Guild unit. But it is 
totally unlike such a contract in its 
creation and implementation. 

The Award is a judgment of a court 

The Federal Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. It is one of hundreds 
of similar court judgments which 
govern, in minute detail, much of the 
economic life of Australia. The Award 
has a life of three years or until one 
side or the other grows unhappy about 
its provisions 


NTEGRAL to the Award is the grad- 

ing system. This is almost as im- 
portant to A.J.A. members as the 
wages dnd hours provision. Every 
Australian journalist who is not in an 
executive post is graded. Grades pro- 
gress upward from D to C, B, A and 
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Special A. Grades determine salary. 
The Award specifies the percentage of 
persons to be employed in each grade, 
providing protection against too many 
low-salaried posts. Grading is done by 
the editorial executives. 

The Award’s provisions are usually 
hammered out in hearings in which 
the A.J.A. jousts in court with the 
legal representatives of the metropoli- 
tan papers before a Conciliation Com- 
missioner. His subsequent decision 
binds all the metropolitans. Awards 
covering smaller papers and special- 
ized media are based on differentials 
from the Court-established 
Award. 


major 


FURTHER stabilizing factor is 

that many of Australia’s top news- 
paper executives were once A.J.A 
members. Consequently they will 
understand their employes’ problems 
J. F. Williams, for example, is man 
aging director of The Herald and 
Weekly Times, Ltd., biggest newspa- 
per combine in Australia. Along with 
magazine and book publishing, radio 
and television operation, the company 
owns, or partially controls, five of 
Australia’s fourteen capital-city dai 
lies. Williams was once general treas- 
urer of A.J.A. 

John C. Waters, editor-in-chief of 
the same group, is a past president of 
the Victorian state unit of A.J.A. 
James E. Macartney, managing editor 
of both daily newspapers in Perth 
(Western Australia) came up through 
the editorial ranks. So did Sir Lloyd 
Dumas, managing director of the Ad- 
vertiser, of Adelaide, and Rohan Riv- 
ett, editor-in-chief and a director of 


The News, of Adelaide. 


TH negligible exceptions, the 

young Australian who aspires to 
an ink-stained career among the pub- 
lic prints follows a prescribed pattern 
to become a practising journalist. 

Generally he starts with a Leaving 
Certificate—about the equivalent of 
our high school diploma. With that 
firmly in hand, he applies for a cadet 
ship. 

“Cadet” equates with “cub” in the 
U. S. But cub is an indefinite title, re- 
tained indeterminately. A cadet is a 
cadet for four years; he becomes a 
graded journalist only after he has 
satisfactorily completed a set routine 
of requirements, which shunts him in- 
to all kinds of news situations and de- 
mands that he acquire speed at short- 
hand. The Award sets an employ- 
ment ratio of one cadet to every six 
graded journalists. 

The consequence is an excellent 
practical foundation for journalism. 
However, most cadets reach journal- 
ist’s estate without one important 
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The Argus 


« 


Page one of the last issue of The 
Argus, of Melbourne, January 19, 1957. 
The Argus was founded in 1846, old- 
est paper in the state of Victoria. The 
page was mostly The Argus’ own 
obituary, but there was room, even 
in its last issue, for cheesecake. 


qualification which has become almost 
standard equipment in the U. S. It is 
the rare Australian newstnan who 
holds a Bachelor of Arts degree, or 
who has had much liberal arts train- 
ing. 

This is a deficiency widely deplored 
by many Australian editors, although 
little is done about it. The pattern de- 
rives from the English school system, 
which propels only a small percentage 
of students into higher education. 


HIS lack of emphasis on academic 

training for journalism is the more 
puzzling in view of a provision in jour- 
nalist Awards which gives the cadet 
time off to attend University classes, 
and offers him free tuition and free 
books, at his employer’s expense. 

There are Diplomas-in-Journalism 
curricula at two of Australia’s nine 
universities. Melbourne and Queens- . 
land offer the equivalent of about two- 
thirds of an A.B. degree in their re- 
spective “Dip. J.’s.” But enrollment is 
not high and the fall-out en route is 
considerable even at those two uni- 
versities. 

Australian newspapers are not John- 
ny-come-latelies. Of the fourteen met- 
ropolitans, six have celebrated their 
centenaries; one will do so in 1958. 
Nine are older than the Common- 


(Turn to page 12) 
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Reporter Behind Badge 
Walked Beat in Toughest 
District to Get His Story 


The Cleveland Press newsman who joined the 
city police force and lived the life of the 
cop on the street describes the masquerade 


By HENRY C. GORDON 


blond man of more than 200 pounds. 

His graying brush-cut hair sticks 
straight up from his forehead. A tiny 
.38-caliber revolver clings snugly to 
his right hip. He leans back in his 
chair, legs pulled under and torso fall- 
ing forward. The youthful cast of his 
face is engraved with deepening lines. 
He looks squarely at you with pierc- 
ing, acute blue eyes. 

“Would you still be interested in a 
police appointment, Mr. Gordon?” he 
asks. 

The date is January 22, 1957; the 
place, Fifth District headquarters on 
Cleveland’s East Side. The Inspector 
has before him the results of a Police 
Civil Service examination you took 
last August 

“Yes sir, I still am,” I reply quietly. 

And that is the real beginning of a 
Cleveland Press assignment that was 
to carry me through to Labor Day, 
almost nine months later. I was head- 
ed toward my new role—Badge 384, 
Patrolman H. C. Gordon, Cleveland 
Police Department. 


poses Dick Wagner is a tall, 


For six months, I was an under- 
cover policeman for the Cleveland 
Press. I carried a loaded .38-caliber 
revolver loosely on my hip and 


clenched a billy club tightly in my 
fist. I the law in the rawest, 
meanest, toughest police district in 


Cleveland. 


was 


OR half a year, I lived in another 

world—the cop’s world. The cop’s 
world is a closed world and if you 
aren't a cop you can’t get in. No mat- 
ter who you are. Even if you're a 
newspaperman. 

But I got in. And J told a million 
people about that wild, brutal, mys- 
terious world. 

The Press ran thirty-three stories 
and editorials about my top-secret as- 
signment. Twenty-three of them were 
chapters in a series called “Badge 


384.” They culled, 


polished into newspaper 


sifted and 
style from 
600 pages of typewritten notes, which 
came to be known as “A Rookie’s 
Diary.” As Patrolman No. 384: 

I walked a beat at night alone on 
Hough Avenue, the toughest street in 
Cleveland. 

I did night zone car duty in the 
treacherous East Side area policemen 
call “the Jungle,” where anything can 
happen. 

I hauled drunks, prostitutes, rack- 
eteers and dead men in police wagons. 


were 


ND I joined the Fraternal Order 
of Police and, watched a few, 
ambitious men run the department. 
We called them 
For each eight hours I lived as a 
policeman, I spent two hours at home 
typing detailed notes. I made jottings 
in uniform as I screamed through the 
city in patrol cars, tromped the beats 
and tasted free drinks. 
Once a week I drove with part of 


“steamrollers.” 





Steps in Reporter Henry Gordon's 
Police Career 


July, 1956: Applies for Civil Serv- 


ice exam. 
August: Takes exam with 525 
other applicants 
October: Notified he passes, 
number 42 on the list. 
November: City operating levy 
fails. 


January, 1957: Levy passes in a spe 
cial election. Interview 
ed by Inspector Rich 
ard Wagner. 

Passes medical exam; 
sworn in as patrolman. 
Attends Police Acade- 
my classes with 90 oth- 
er rookies. 

Serves in the Fifth Po- 
lice District. 

“Badge 384” series runs 
in the Press. 


February: 


March-June: 


June-Sept.: 


Sept.-Oct.: 








the intimate diary to the home of City 


Editor Louis Clifford. He lived in 
Euclid, Ohio, a far-eastern suburb of 
Cleveland on the shores of Lake Erie, 
where nobody knew me. 

He and writer Forrest Allen poured 
over the notes with me in secret con- 
ferences. Two months before I was to 
turn in my badge as Patrolman No. 
384, Clifford and Allen began organiz 
ing the 200,000 
per publication. 

In that assignment, secrecy was the 


essence of success. 


words for newspa- 


OBODY in the Cleveland Police 

Department knew that I was a 
Cleveland Press reporter. Only five 
men at the Press knew that I was a 
policeman. They were Clifford and 
Allen; Louis B. Seltzer, thirty-year 
editor of the Press; Norman Shaw, as- 
sociate editor; and Glenn Zahn, chief 
photographer. 

The rest of some two hundred Press 
editorial employees thought I had quit 
my job as assistant picture editor and 
left town for good. The only other 
person who knew of my double life as 
reporter-policeman 
Mark D. Gordon. 

I was accepted as a cop by other 
policemen because I dressed like a 
cop, on and off duty, and I talked like 
a cop. But mostly I was accepted be- 
cause I kept my mouth shut. You start 
asking cops a lot of questions and they 
will avoid you like the plague. 

Policemen are jealous of their se 
crets. They don’t want to know about 
you because they don’t want you to 
know about them. Every cop with two 
years of experience thinks he has a 
hundred secrets. He knows where he 
can get free drinks, special discounts, 
gifts of money, where to hide to sleep 
or avoid work, where the girls live 

If you ask him about any one of 
his secrets, it will take a month before 
you can get the time of day out of 
him again. So I kept my mouth shut. 
I asked no questions. Otherwise, I 
could never have lived in that closed 
world for six months. 


was my father, 


EWSPAPERMEN are a different 

breed. They want to know all 
about everything. Once they know 
HOW “Badge 384” was accomplished, 
they want to know about cops’ at- 
titudes towards newspapers and re- 
porters. 

The cops I knew all felt the same. 
They did not trust reporters or news- 
papers. They read them. They respect- 
ed them. And they feared them. 

Newspapers were out to get you. It 
sold papers. If you made a mistake, 
they boiled you alive. They ridiculed 
you in headlines. They pushed around 
your officers and the chief. 
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The Police Department ran the 
town. Nobody could touch you or 
challenge what you did. Except the 
newspapers 


OME cops trusted the few newspa- 
permen they had known for years. 
These men could keep to themselves 
what you told them. But it was smart 
to play dumb with most reporters. 
Sure, it was nice to get your name 
in the papers for doing something. 
But that happened. If they 
didn't get something on you, they got 
you in trouble by quoting you wrong 


never 


or they gave your name when you 
had made a fool of yourself 
Most cops are allergic to news 


papermen. They know when reporters 
around. The word spreads fast, 
“Let the lieutenant do all the talking. 
Be careful what you say. Watch your 


are 


step.” 

We were careful always to fan out 
when eating. If there were more than 
three cops in a joint, you were pro 
tecting a dice game, cheat spot or a 
bawdy That's the the 
newspapers would get it, anyway 


house way 


VERYTHING that happened within 

the department was confidential. If 
you discussed it with reporters, that 
was grounds for losing your job. Let 
them get their information off your 
reports 

Only keep the reports short and to 
the point 

One deputy inspector told a group 
of us “The newspapers will 
damn you every they 
They keep stories damning policemen 
stashed away in their drawers. When 


rookies, 


chance get 


nothing else is going on, they'll print 
these articles and get you in trouble.” 

“A Rookie’s Diary” is filled with 
policemen’s observations on newspa 
pering. Here are a few excerpts: 

My partner Steve talked about 
newspapers. “They're too rough on 
coppers,” he said. “Sometimes they're 
so unfair a guy will quit rather than 
take it 

“Always this job 
A copper 
in uniform has fewer friends and less 
rights than a drunk in the gutter. The 
newspapers can sock you and sock 
you hard.” 

“Take it lad,” an old-timer 
told me. “It won't do you any good to 


remember, on 


you're alone,” he went on. 


easy, 


Patrolman-Reporter Henry C. Gor- 
don cleans his .38-caliber revolver be- 
fore the night’s duty in Cleveland’s 
“rawest, meanest, and toughest” po- 
lice district. As a policeman for six 
months he kept detailed notes from 
which he wrote his series for the 
Cleveland Press, “A Rookie’s Diary.” 





Worth Quoting 


Supreme Court Justice Sutherland: 
“A free press stands as one of the great 
interpreters between the government 
and the people. To allow it to be fet- 
tered is to fetter ourselves.” 





hit the front pages. Don’t try to burn 
up the world. Take the promotional 
exams every time they’re given. And 
buy yourself some property when you 
get the chance.” 

“People with dough get away with 
murder,” my partner declared. “They 
don’t get their names in the 
paper. They can afford a clean shirt 
every day, a good suit and a haircut. 
And they keep clean. But the poor 
bum his hair gets longer and 
he gets dirtier and dirtier. He’s the 
guy the newspapers jump all over.” 
The coppers read the accounts in 


even 


can't 





yesterday's paper (July 28) about the 
Chicago race riot. “Any cops working 
on that probably made a better report 
than this one in the paper,” a patrol- 
man said. “They just don’t give the 
facts on how that all got started.” 

The police reaction to “Badge 384” 
was one of suspense. They didn’t 
know what was coming, day after day, 
for a month. 


EN it was all over the first week 

in October, they breathed sighs 

and agreed it was a good thing. It gave 
the foot patrolman status at last. It 
showed what the Chief is up against. 
It told people that the police can’t be 
expected to solve all their problems. 

Cops hoped the community no long- 
er would take them for granted. That 
their friends now would believe the 
lurid stories they told. 

It was called a “journalistic first” 
and “the most strenuous reportorial 
masquerade since the New York 
World’s Nellie Bly feigned madness 
for ten days on Blackwell’s Island.” 
I was proud to be a part of it. 











10 


S sturdy as television’s current 

western heroes, pioneer real- 

life Arizona newspapermen also 
packed pistols. Some frontier editors 
had their newswriting punctuated 
with bullets. If gun slingers or hos- 
tile Indians didn’t cut them down, 
early editors could enjoy a newsman’s 
heaven: an area packed with action, 
conflict, and a never-ending parade of 
colorful characters. 

This month, the new still-to-be char- 
tered Sigma Delta Chi professional 
chapter for Arizona begins a year-long 
celebration of Arizona’s first century 
of journalism. The occasion has 
prompted me to read through early 
Arizona newspapers, thereby discov- 
ering rugged and colorful newspaper- 
men of the Southwest. 

In the 1850's, Arizona was little 
more than a name on maps. Few Mex- 
icans and Americans lived there. To 
officials in Mexico City, Arizona ran- 
kled as part of the territory lost to the 
United States in the War of 1846-48. 
To officials in Washington, it was just 
a military outpost. To most Ameri- 
cans, Arizona was a desert with hos 
tile Indians, to be avoided on the way 
to California. 

Arizona’s scenic beauty was yet to 
be discovered by Twentieth Century 
tourists and health and sun seekers. 
Yet its mineral wealth already was 
beckoning. The vanguard of Anglo civ- 
ilization, just a little over a century 
ago, was epitomized by the allitera- 
tive two E’s: the engineer and the 
editor 

Engineers determined to dig silver, 





Marvin Alisky, chairman of the 
Department of Mass Communications 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
finds Arizona journalism, past and 
present, a good story itself. 


Like Today's TV Heroes, 
Early Arizona Editors 
Were Pistol-Packin' Breed 


Grand Canyon State newsmen begin a year-long 
celebration of a hundred years of journalism 
in Arizona, since first newspaper established 


By MARVIN ALISKY 


gold, and copper from the mines. Edi- 
tors dug information from the mining 
camps, and from ranches. Fighting 
among whites within the framework 
of frontier justice and fighting be- 
tween Indians and whites insured an 
ever-ready supply of news. Gamblers 
and reformers, ranchers and farmers 
struggled against and toward fencing 
in the state spiritually and physically 


ONFLICT is a basic element of 
What more could a news- 
man want? For one thing, security. 
Not the social kind. Just the assur- 
ance that he could put out an editorial 
hitting a special interest without be 
ing shot. 

Arizona not only is the “baby state” 
politically, having entered the Union 
as the forty-eighth state in 1912; it 
also was the last sector of the South- 
west to get newspapers. As early as 
1813 the Gaceta de Texas was pub- 
lished at Nacogdoches, Texas. El Cre- 
pusculo (The Dawn) in Santa Fe was 
New Mexico's first newspaper, in 1834. 
The Californian started in Monterey 
in 1846, the Deseret News in Salt 
Lake City in 1850, the Territorial En- 
terprise in Nevada in 1858. 

On March 3, 1859, Arizona got its 
first newspaper, The Weekly Arizo- 
nian, at the town of Tubac, twenty 
miles north of the Mexican border. 
Even the 1848 treaty had not given 
this portion of Arizona to the United 
States. That came through the Gads- 
den Purchase of 1853, only six years 
before. Understandably, much of the 
front page of the first issue empha- 
sized news about Mexico 


news. 


OON, however, editor Edward E 

Cross began to feature news of 
Arizona’s mining activities, Indian 
raids, and gun-slinger killings. Week- 
ly Arizonian editorials opposed Ter- 
ritorial status for Arizona. Until Pres- 
ident Lincoln pushed through such 
status, in 1863, Arizona remained 


merely the western half of the huge 
Territory of New Mexico 

Living sixty miles north of Tubac 
at Tucson was Lt. Sylvester Mowry 
After graduation from West Point in 
1852, Mowry served with the Army in 
California and at Yuma, Arizona, un 
til 1858. He resigned his commission, 
settled in Tucson, and began to cam 
paign for two things: a Territory of 


Arizona, himself as territorial dele- 
gate to the U. S. Congress 
From March until July, Cross’s 


anti-territorial editorials angered 
Mowry. Then he demanded satisfac 
tion. The lieutenant claimed that Ari 
zona had a much larger population 
than the facts indicated. The editor 
had stated that the bloated population 
total claimed by Mowry was contrived 
to encourage creation of a new Terri 
tory. The lieutenant 
duel was in order 


replied that a 


N July 8, 1859, in Tubac, the two 

men faced each other with Burn 
side rifles at forty paces. Four shots 
were exchanged without effect. Mow 
ry’s second firing did not discharge his 
rifle, thereby entitling him to 
more shot. 


one 


Cross stood without arms to receive 
it. The lieutenant aim at 
the unarmed man, discharged his rifle 
into the air, declared himself satisfied. 
The two men 
friends. Mowry 
first newspaper, 


refused to 


afterwards became 
purchased Arizona’s 
moved it to Tucson, 
and made it an organ championing 
territorial status. 

The Arizona Miner began at Fort 
Whipple in 1864, the year after the 
new Territorial government 
launched there. When the governor 
moved his headquarters to nearby 
Prescott, the paper went along. 

Only two papers, the Weekly Arizo- 
nian of Tubac and Tucson in 1859 and 
the Mesilla Times at Mesilla in 1860, 
antedated the Miner. From the latter’s 
founding until Arizona became a state 


was 
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in 1912, two hundred newspapers were 
published in sixty Arizona towns, of 
which nearly two dozen papers still 
survive, though usually with an al- 
tered name. 


F the dozens of territorial editors, 
those before 1890 had double 
need of sidearms. Gun slingers might 
aim at newsmen in particular; Indians 
on the warpath, at white men in gen- 
eral. In 1864, Colonel Kit Carson sub- 
jugated the Navajos. In 1872, Co- 
chise’s submission to white rule cur- 
tailed much Indian warfare. And fi- 
nally, peace came for the Indians in 
1886, when Geronimo surrendered. 
As for fighting among the whites, 
the turbulent climax came in Tomb- 
stone in 1881 with a gun fight at the 
OK Corral. Wyatt Earp, his relatives 
and friends, shielded their dealings 
with crooks behind their deputy 
sheriff's badges. The Clanton and Mc 
Lowery accused Doc 
Holliday of a stagecoach hold-up and 
killing. Holliday member of 
the Earp group 
In a Hollywood film or on televi- 
sion, Doc Holliday may have been a 
sharp shooter. But according to the 
frontier newspapers of his day, Holli 
day was a fumbling tubercular and 
alcoholic, 


cowboy clans 


was a 


“whose hands shake so he 
cannot practice dentistry.” But, con- 
tinued Tucson “Doc 
deals a steady hand at faro.” That re 
porter soon was killed by one of the 
Not Holliday, though he 
may have gotten credit for it as few 
men ever attempted to find out just 
how good a shot he was 

In 1865, the editor of the Arizona 
Miner, E. A. Bentley, was shot by 
Apaches. A printer and a cowhand 
carried him to his desk, where he died 
with extended 
page proof 

The same year, Apaches killed Wil- 
liam Wrightson, who had brought the 
first printing press to Arizona in 1858, 


one reporter, 


Earp gang 


his hands towards a 


the same Washington hand press 
which launched the Weekly Arizo- 
nian. 

IE Apache, Mchave, and Yuma 


tribes were hostile, but the Papago 
and Pima Indians were friendly. The 
latter two groups supplied frontier 


editors with tall tales even before 
1870; the former three tribes, after 
1880. 


Even as late as the turn of the cen 
tury, “lost mine” stories were being 
run. Typical is this excerpt from the 
Arizona Republican of August 11, 
1900: 

“In the Navajo Indian reservation, 
buried somewhere among the hills of 
the half explored country, there is a 
mine known far and wide in Arizona 
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and New Mexico as ‘Adams Cave,’ or 
‘Adams Diggins.’ Shortly after the In- 
dians had been crowded back into the 


district they now occupy. .. . Henry 
Adams came out from the east and 
established a little trading store at 
Fort Defiance... . 

“.. three Navajo warriors came in 
his store . . . helped themselves and 
paid (with) ... gold nuggets. The In- 
dians, Adams knew, had not been off 
the reservation. The gold, therefore, 
came from the hills of the Navajo 
country. . . 

“Adams asked to be led to the place 
from which their gold came. The In- 
dians and Adams rode away at 
twilight. No one knew of Adam’s in- 
tention . . . toward morning the party 
halted at the mouth of a canyon. 

“The Indians insisted that Adams 
dismount and be blindfolded . . . the 
journey was continued. The Indians 
removed the bandage. The floor of the 
cave was littered with gold—nuggets 
and ingots. 

“Adams’ eyes were again bandaged, 
and he was led away as he had come. 
Just as the Indians slipped the band- 
age over his eyes, Adams looked for 
a moment out of the mouth of the 
cave. A short distance away he saw 
three peaks, alike in heights and 
shape, but no other marks by which 
he might know the place again. 
Adams spent all his money in looking 
for the cave. Every effort, however, 


failed.” 


IIS type of long lost mine story ap- 

peared periodically in Arizona pa- 
pers from 1860's into the 1900's, tan- 
talizing fortune seekers into every 
cave and abandoned mine shaft in the 
state. 


The Arizona newspapers of yester- 


year wove an historic tapestry of 
brave men, bad men, and Indian 
chiefs. 


Largest newspaper in the state to- 
day is the Arizona Republic, estab- 
lished in 1890 as the Arizona Republi- 
can. The last two letters were dropped 
from its name in 1930. It is the only 
morning daily in Phoenix. The capital 
city’s afternoon daily, the Phoenix 
Gazette, was established in 1880. 

Next largest city in Arizona after 
Phoenix is Tucson, whose Arizona 
Daily Star began in 1877. The other 
daily in the city, the Tucson Daily 
Citizen, started in 1870. 

Arizona's third largest city, Mesa, 
has one daily, the Mesa Tribune, es- 
tablished in 1892 as the weekly Mesa 
Free Press. 

Today Arizona has fifteen dailies, 
the latest coming on the scene in the 
spring of 1957, when the weekly Wil- 
liams, Arizona, paper began daily as 


ll 


well as continued weekly service as 
the Williams News. ; 

Among the forty-six weeklies is 
the famed Tombstone Epitaph. Until 
recently, Arizona, fifth among states 
in land area, was truly the wide open 
spaces. In 1950, less than a half million 
people lived in the state. 


Y 1957 the population had more 

than doubled, had passed the one 
million mark and is still growing. In 
the greater Phoenix area alone, in- 
cluding incorporated suburbs such as 
Tempe and Scottsdale, live 550,000 
people. 

As more and more refugees from 
cold and snow pour into the state, 
newspaper circulations climb. In con- 
trast with net losses in the number of 
newspapers in most states, in Arizona 
the number of weeklies and dailies in 
recent times has increased. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 





charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 


sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qumu, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, Tue QUILL. 


Writers for immediate assignments in Texas, 
Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota. Send qual- 
ifications to Box 1165, THe Qur. A 


TELEVISION Writers—Drama scripts, story 
synopsis wanted for national programs. Write 
for details. Box 1166, THe Quit. 


GAG WRITERS—Writers to supply gag lines 
to cartoonists. Split 50-50. Box 1167, Tue Qui. 


SITUATION WANTED | 


Have degrees and experience in both agricul- 
ture and journalism. Wish to relocate with 
wide-awake organization. Editor, reporter- 
photographer experience on daily and weekly. 
SDX, 30, married. Willing to travel. Living in 
New England. Box 1172, Tue Qum. 


Who wants to use my European experience in 
U ? Belgian Journalist, 27, Doctor of 
Law, Licentiate of Journalism, M.A. in Jour- 
nalism (U.C.L.A.). French-English (Dutch- 
German) long experience—seeks job in 
U.S. A. Box 1173, Tue Quit 


INDIA BOUND: Experienced newspaperman. 
Can provide special news and features, local- 
ized for you and exclusive in your newspaper 
area. Box 1174, THe QuiILi 


James B. Bland, 25, 2607 Conestoga Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. Major: Journalism. pen 
ence: City daily, 2 years; college weekly, 2 
years; college annual, 2 years. Prefer daily 
newspaper (30,000 or more) in Midwest or 
Far West city of 100,000 or more. Military 
obligations fulfilled 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 


Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, [linois. 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT analyzed by profes- 
sionals. $5 (minimum) per 10,000 words. 
Books $15. LITERARY WORKSHOP, Box 513, 
Grand Central Station, NYC. 





Newspapers in Australia 
Are Lively and Interesting 


(Continued from page 7) 


wealth itself, which was proclaimed in 
January 1901. Oldest of all is the Syd 
ney Morning Herald, only broadsheet 
of Sydney’s four papers. Called “Gran- 
ny,” perhaps for both dignity and age, 
the Herald was begun in 1831, and has 
continued in the family of John Fair 
fax, its founder, ever since 


ONGEVITY is, however, no more a 

guarantee of permanence in Aus 
tralia than it The un 
happiest event in Australian 
journalism was the untimely death of 
The Argus of Melbourne, which was 
the oldest paper in Victoria, estab- 
lished in 1846, when Victoria was still 
part of New South Wales. 

The only major Australian paper 
whose proprietors were aliens, The 
Argus died of an acute attack of ab- 
sentee ownership. 

The London Daily Mirror bought it 
in 1949, stood it on its head, changed 
it from a stiffly conservative daily to 
“a broadsheet edited like a tabloid” in 
the raucous “forward with the people” 
Daily Mirror fashion. After less than 
a decade, it sold The Argus to its arch- 
rival, the Herald and Weekly Times, 
proprietor of Melbourne’s a.m. Sun 
News Pictorial and p.m. Herald, Bris- 
bane’s a.m. Courier Mail and p.m. Tel- 
egraph, and owner of a substantial 
part of Adelaide’s am. Advertiser. 
The Argus died on January 19, 1957. 

The newsman’s lot in Australia is 
generally a happy one. More than his 
U. S. counterpart, the metropolitan 
journalist is in the thick of big and 
basic events. This, in good part, is be 
cause so much more of the life of an 
Australian state is centered in its 
capital than is true of the U.S 


is elsewhere. 
recent 


LL offices of state government are 

within a few blocks of the metro 
politan paper’s office including parlia 
ment, premier, courts. The police are 
state police, and they headquarter in 
the capital. The capital is the home of 
the wool, stock and other exchanges; 
of the main offices of big industry; the 
big labor the mining 
; the graziers and pastoralists as- 
sociations, who are shepherds of Aus 
tralia’s greatest industry—wool. 


unions; com 


bines 


All the capitals are important sea 
ports; they are railroad, bus and air 
line terminals. The biggest 
breaks in Because the states’ 
rights doctrine is as strong as it is in 
some sections of the U. S., the state 


news 
them. 


capitals are in many news ways more 
important than Canberra, the Federal 
capital. Canberra supports only one 
newspaper, The Canberra Times, and 
its circulation is less than 10,000 

Newsgathering in Australia 
overcome obstacles unknown to Amer 
There 
sociations that gather domestic news 
for the metropolitan papers. The chief 
of staff—whose responsibility is usual- 
ly coverage of all Australia 
upon bureaus, stringers, 


must 


ican editors are no press as 


relies 
ingenuity, 
luck, patience, endurance, and a built- 
in set of hunches. On short notice he 
may have to put a man down in the 
great empty outback to cover a mur- 
der. Sometimes breaks where 
there is no telephone communication 

In Perth, editors of the West Aus- 
tralian and the Daily News, are re 
sponsible for coverage of an area big- 
ger than three Texases! Even Tasma 
nia, the smallest state—“little Tasie,” 
as mainlanders call her—is as large as 
our state of West Virginia 


news 


HERE is an Australian Associated 

Press (no connection with the U. S. 
AP), an efficient cooperative, serving 
major dailies. But it distributes no in- 
ternal news. Its sole functions are to 
bring in overseas news and to file a 
daily budget of Australian news with 


Worth Quoting 


Stalin to Truman at Potsdam, as he 
nodded toward the reporters: “Who let 
them in?” 





Herbert Hoover: “Absolute freedom 
of the press to discuss public ques 
tions is a foundation stone of Ameri 
can liberty.” 





Reuters, in London, with which it is 
associated in ownership. There is an 
Australian United Press (no kin to 
the U. S. UP) which deals with do 
mestic news, and a Queensland Coun- 
try Press; but they chiefly serve the 
small dailies of the Eastern States. 
There are scores of periodicals and 
specialized publications in the Com- 
monwealth. Radio is lively, vital and 
prestigious in a country where loneli- 
ness and distance live intimately with 
the outback dweller. Television began 


W. Sprague Holden, who spent more 
than a year in Australia as a Fulbright 
grantee studying Australian journal- 
ism, is at the microphone of the pedal 
wireless radio at a sheep station 
(ranch) in desolate, semi-arid western 
Australia. The wireless is the only 
constant communication in this wild 
and lonely country, and the means of 
summoning the famous “Flying Doc- 
tor” service in event of an emergency. 
The young man behind Holden is Ted 
Higgins, 27, manager of the sheep sta- 
tion, which is larger than Rhode Island 
and is run by twenty-five people, in- 
cluding aboriginal stockmen. 


with the 1956 Olympics in Melbourne 
and Sydney. The field of public rela- 
tions is beginning to get a foothold 
and is drawing good men away from 
journalism. There are aspects of all 
these that make them different, much 
or little, from their American counter 
parts. 

The economics of publishing have 
made the big companies 
also big publishers of magazines and 
books. They are big job printers. Book 
clubs flourish under newspaper aegis 
The most widely-read magazine in 
Australia—The Australian Women’s 
Weekly, circulation more than 750,000 
-is published by the Consolidated 
Press, of Sydney, proprietors of The 
Daily Telegraph and the Sunday Tel 
egraph. The output of the dailies, in 
their role, the 
gamut newsprint handbills to 
multi-color lithography and beautiful 
ly printed fine editions 


newspape! 


non-newspaper runs 


from 


ITAL to the brains, brawn, blood 


and bone of Australian democracy 
—which is very like our own 
Australian press. Drawing much from 


is the 
its British founders, much 
American counterparts, and adding 
much more that is purely and magnifi 
cently indigenous, the Australian 
newspaper press is an outpost of West 
ern democracy in a half of the world 
that is predominantly not democratic 
and is about as Far East as you can 
get. Australia is the West in the Far 
East. 


from its 
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Byron C. Utecht contrasts the co- 
operative and mutually understand- 
ing relationship between correspond- 
ents and state salons today with the 
situation in earlier but still recent 
years. 


HE relationship of state legisla 
tures and the press has improved 


vastly during the last fifteen years 











or more. Reports from over the coun 
mutual 
understanding and fraternization. Se 
crecy 


try suggest real cooperation, 
in state government operations 


is not as prevalent, in most states 
Legislatures, the press and the public 
benefit by this important change 

At the Texas state capitol in Austin 
members of the Legislature and press 
representatives exchange ideas and 
information, attend social functions to 
gether and work as a team. But some 
fifteen years ago it was “open season” 
on capitol newspapermen. It was a 
daily affair for members of the House 
and Senate to get the floor on person 
al privilege and denounce some writer, 
editor o1 because 


newspapel!l some 


thing published displeased them 


OR many years since, no member 

of the Legislature has made a floor 
speech against any correspondent 

Twenty-two years ago a legislative 
committee was studying the tax prob 
lem. Ross Sterling was Governor and 
the depression was in full swing. A 
committee member was strong for a 
state income tax, regardless. Sterling, 
asked what he thought of a state in- 
come tax, replied, “Income tax? Why, 
nowadays there are no incomes to 
tax.” His statement was published. 


The committee member, angry over 
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A retired newsman who covered Texas politics 


and the Legislature for many years now makes 
some observations about the press, chiefly: 


Relationship of Lawmaker 
And Capitol Reporter 


the publicity, tried to get staff writers 
fired 

A certain Senator, aroused by a 
newspaper editorial, stood at his desk 
and exclaimed, “I am going to burn 
the hide of that editor until he will 
have to wear asbestos pants.” 


HOUSE the mi- 
crophone called a correspondent a 
liar several times. When he conclud- 
ed, the newspaperman went to the 
member’s seat and inquired, “Did I 


9” 


member before 


understand you to say I was a liar 
“Oh, no,” the member answered. “I 
merely said the article was a lie. Not 
you.” The newspaperman, chuckling, 
walked away 

Governor Price Daniel often visits 
the capitol press rooms in Austin and 
holds frequent conferences with writ- 
ers. His predecessor, Allan Shivers, 
followed the same policy. Both have 
investments in newspapers and under- 
stand journalism 

Also there has been a great change 
in reporting in Austin, as in other 
state capitals. The fierce competition 
for exclusive spot news 
stories has almost disappeared. In its 
place is cooperation among newspaper 
correspondents, who exchange infor- 
mation and ideas. There is some argu- 
ment whether the change is for the 
better, but the existing system saves 
wear, and nerves. Cooperation 
among staff writers once was rare. 

This cooperative spirit extends to 
spot news only, meaning today’s news 
events. But writers still 
give their publications exclusive hu- 


scoops, or 


tear 


newspaper 


man interest stories, exclusive series 
on given subjects and exclusive col- 
umn articles 


N Austin many state departments is 

sue daily press releases, which mini- 
mizes competition and leaves corre- 
spondents free to work on other ma- 
terial. In former years there were no 
releases or publicity men. 


‘Ain't What It Used to Be’ 


By BRYON C. UTECHT 


The last regular session of the Tex- 
as Legislature, the Fifty-fifth, with 
whole-hearted agreement, enacted 
some bills sponsored by the Texas 
Press Association, principal of which 
was a measure making it mandatory 
for political meetings and conventions 
to be open to the press. Generally the 
press had been admitted to cover such 
meetings before then, but during the 
last primary election a few precincts 
barred the press. Such a process would 
now be illegal. Legislative committee 
hearings are always open to the press. 

At the capitol in Austin, twenty 
years ago, only one press room was 
required by correspondents; today 
they occupy four offices. 

Compared with many other enter- 
prises, newspapers are modest in re- 
porting the great advancement they 
have made during the past few dec- 
ades, especially in news coverage. 
Many improvements adopted were ac- 
cepted in newspaper offices as all in 
the day’s work, taken in stride, usual- 
ly without readers being aware of in- 
novations for their benefit. 


OWADAYS a daily newspaper in 

its busy activity uses teletype 
machines, wire photos, leased wires 
and radios to gather news from over 
the state, nation and world. 

Two years ago there was much com- 
plaint about the paper shortage and a 
member of Congress had a “brilliant” 
idea. He proposed that all news- 
papers be forced to reduce adver- 
tising to conserve paper. But he said 
not a word regarding the federal gov- 
ernment’s waste of paper. 

While the cost of paper is a tremen- 
dous item of expense to a newspaper, 
there are other big expenses, includ- 
ing payrolls, materials and wire serv- 
ices; yet you can buy a daily paper at 
any newsstand for only five or seven 
or ten cents, to get all the local, state, 
national and international news. 











The Book Beat 


HE newspaper yarn which pro- 

vides the title for the story of the 

first fifty years of the United Press 
sets the pace and the theme of this 
lively book, which is also the story of 
the last half century of journalism in 
this country. When a famous states- 
man asked a reporter what was his 
deadline, the reporter replied: “I'm 
from the United Press. We've got a 
deadline every minute.” 

In “Deadline Every Minute” (Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., New York, 
$5) Joe Alex Morris has drawn on his 
own memories of fifteen years with 
the United Press as well as the official 
records to write a fascinating review 
of journalistic enterprise from the es- 
tablishment of the UP in 1907 down 
to the present. Admittedly he is a 
partisan observer, but he frankly ac- 
knowledges the UP’s errors through 
the years as well as its triumphs. 

Founded in 107 by the late Edward 
Wyllis Scripps to provide a wire serv- 
ice for his own newspapers, the UP 
was dedicated in its early years to 
fighting what was then the wire serv- 
ice monopoly of the Associated Press. 
In those early years limited budget 
and personnel made it necessary to 
improvise in both getting and trans- 
mitting news. 

For newspapermen, Mr. Morris’ 
book is crammed with yarns of the 
profession, including Roy Howard’s 
own version of the famous false armi- 
stice story in 1918. Anyone who has 
worked for a newspaper will recog- 
nize and enjoy the exploits of the men 
who made UP history; Raymond Clap- 
per, Merriman Smith, Webb Miller, 
Westbrook Pegler, William Philip 
Simms, Karl Bickel, Hugh Baillie, 
Frank H. Bartholomew, now presi- 
dent of the UP, and many others. 

For the oldtimers, the book evokes 
nostalgic memories of the big stories 
of the half century—the Lindberg kid- 
napping, the trial of Billy Mitchell, 
the depression of the 30's, the great 
political campaigns, as well as two 
world wars and numerous small wars. 

It is a book, too, for the youngster 
considering journalism as a career. In 
it he will find an inspiring challenge in 
the story of how one of the world’s 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Nationally known midwest food process- 
ing firm seeks outstanding man to join 
growing public relations department. Re- 
quire 5 years media or PR experience 
personality to work with management, 
capable of making sound judgments. Must 
be versatile writer. Oustanding opportu- 
nity for careerist. State complete back- 
round, salary requirements. Box 1175, 
HE QUILL 











great news agencies covers the news 
around the globe and around the 
clock. As timely as tomorrow’s head- 
lines, it is written in the crisp read- 
able style that has been a UP trade- 
mark. It is a book which belongs on 
every newspaperman’s bookshelf. 


=, C. C. 


HE growth and development of 

public relations as a leading profes- 
sion in the communications field is 
broadly demonstrated in “A Publica- 
tions Bibliography,” compiled by Scott 
M. Cutlip, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsir 
(University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son, Wis., $5). 

This new book, which should serve 
as a valuable reference medium for 
libraries, researchers, students and in- 
structors and practitioners in the field, 
is divided into three parts. The first 
lists previously published bibliogra- 
phies; Part II, which the author de- 
scribes as “the heart of the book,” 
lists some 3,600 entries, indexed under 
seventy-three different categories, cov- 
ering pertinent articles published from 
1900 to 1955 and into 1956. Part III 
is a guide to selected films on public 
relations. 

—Mason R. SMITH 


HE influence of journalism on an 

important field of American agri- 
culture provides the subject for an in- 
teresting book which, intended as a 
history of publications concerned with 
the dairy industry, actually proves to 
be a rather complete history of the 
industry itself. 

But the outstanding impression one 
receives from “A History of Dairy 
Journalism, 1810-1850” by John _ T. 
Schlebeker and Andrew W. Hopkins 
(University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son, Wis., $6) is that diary publica 
tions have contributed substantially 
to, if, indeed, they are not primarily 
responsible for the remarkable series 
of discoveries and developments in 
feeding, breeding, testing and market- 
ing which have marked the record of 
the dairy industry in all its branches 
during that period. 

Any attempt to cover so broad a 
field, of course, is almost certain to 
meet with the criticism that this or 
that publication has been accorded 
slight mention or ignored completely, 
while others of lesser importance have 


received more attention. 


But as a publisher of two country 
weeklies in St. Lawrence County— 
reputedly the world’s greatest milk 


producer—in New York State, itself 
one of the leading dairy states, I am 
suprised to find so little mention of 
the Rural New Yorker, one of the 
great farm papers of the East, which 
throughout a long and colorful career 
has profoundly influenced the indus- 
try in the New York Milkshed, which 
supplies the major portion of the re- 
quirements of the metropolitan mar- 
ket of New York City. 

By reason of its militant editorial 
leadership, the Rural New Yorker, to 
this day, is regarded by thousands of 
farm families in New York and other 
eastern states, as the dairyman’s bible 
and as an equally important guide for 
other branches of agriculture in this 
part of the country. 

It is surprising, too, that so am 
bitious a work should be produced as 
an offset reproduction of a typewrit- 
ten manuscript, for a subject as im- 
portant and generally well-handled 
as this seems deserving of “quality” 
treatment commensurate the 
content of the book itself. 

This 423-page volume, with its eight 
pages of appendices and seventy-one 
pages of notes on the text itself, 
should serve not only as an interest- 
ing history of the industry for people 
engaged in it, but as a valuable text- 
book and source of information for 
teachers and journalists who seek to 
assist in the continued development 
and improvement of dairy farm ag- 
riculture. 


with 


Mason R. SMITH 


SEVENTY-SEVEN page booklet, 
“Tanganyika Reading Series” 
(The Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, New York, 
$1), includes selections from readings 
for new adult readers, prepared by a 
team during its visit in East Africa in 
1956. In the introduction scientific 
methods of preparing graded reading 
materials for literates are dis 
cussed. Incorporation of new ideas 
without loss of respect for the tradi 
tions and customs of the people in- 
volved is stressed. The materials are 
intended to develop an understanding 
of Christian concepts and beliefs, but 
without offending non-Christians. 
James W. Carty, Jr., religious news 
editor of the Nashville 
was one of the members of the team 
which wrote the reading series. Lit- 
Lit, as the Committee on World Lit- 
eracy and Christian Literature is 
called, is an agency of the National 
Council of Churches. It has pioneered 
in developing literature for new liter- 
ates as well as teaching people to 
read. Work has been dune in fifty 
countries and in 250 languages. 
—D. Wayne RowLanp 


new 


Tennessean, 
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Name Jurors for 


SDX Awards 


Announcement of the 1958 jurors for 
the Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Serv- 
ice in Journalism Awards has been made 
public. This will be the 26th year of the 
awards made annually by the Fraternity. 
Announcement of the award winners will 
be made in April 

The 54 journalists and distinguished 
Americans who accepted invitations to 
serve on the juries are: 

Charles O. Gridley, Washington Cor 
respondent, Houston (Texas) Chronicle; 
John W. Jarrell, Chief, Washington Bu 
reau, Omaha World-Herald; Peter Edson, 
Columnist, Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News; Luke Green, Associate Editor, At 
lanta (Ga.) Journal; Al Kuettner, Atlan- 
ta (Ga.) Bureau Manager, the United 
Press; Margaret Shannon, staff writer, 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; Jameson Cam 
paigne, Editorial Director, the Indianapo 
lis (Ind.) Star; Irving Leibowitz, Assist 
ant Managing Editor, the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times; John Ackelmire, Editorial 
Director, the Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 

George Heneghan, Director of Photog 
raphy Instruction, School of Journalism, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing; 
A. Westley Rowland, University Editor, 
Information Services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing; J. Maynard Hill, 


Sunday Editor, Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal; Russell Reeves, Assistant Man 
aging Editor, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 


Dealer; Dean C. Wilder, Assistant Manag 
ing Editor, Cleveland (Ohio) Press; Law 
rence Levenberg, Associate Editor, Cleve 
land (Ohio) News; Hoyt King, Picture 
Editor, King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Gayle Waldrop, Director, College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der; Morton Stern, Managing Editor, the 
Denver (Colo.) Post; James Bennett, 
News Director, KLZ, KLZ-TV, Denver, 
Colo.; James Kennedy, Regional Affairs 
Director, United Airlines, Denver, Colo.; 
Sherman Finesilver, Municipal Judge, 
Denver, Colo.; Floyd Edwards, Assistant 
Managing Editor, the Louisville (Ky.) 
Times; Sam Adkins, Assistant Sunday 
Editor, the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky.; Morton Walker, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Epeech, University of Louisville, 
Ky.; George B. Hage, Associate Profes- 
sor of Journalism, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Bob Eddy, Managing 

(Continued on page 16) 
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President Cavagnaro Names 1958 
Sigma Delta Chi Committees 


Robert J. Cavagnaro, national president of Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Fraternity and General Executive, the Associated Press, San 
Francisco, California has announced the list of national committee appointments 
to carry on major activities of the Fraternity during 1958. 


Fifteen committees were named, in- 
cluding Advancement of Freedom of In 
formation, Fellows Nominating, 50th An 
niversary, Historian, Historic Sites, Honor 
Awards, International Expansion, Study 
of Membership Eligibility, Nomination 
Reviewing, Professional Chapter Pro- 
gram, Research, State Chairmen, Under 
graduate Representatives to the Execu- 
tive Council, Undergraduate Chapter Pro 
gram, and Ways and Means. 

Personnel of the committees and as- 
signments follow: 

ADVANCEMENT OF FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION—V. M. Newton, Jr., 
Managing Editor, Tampa (Fla.) Morning 
Tribune, chairman; David Howe, Pub- 
lisher, Burlington (Vt.) Free Press; Clark 
Mollenhoff, Washington Correspondent, 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register & Tribune; 
Theodore Koop, Director, Washington 
News and Public Affairs, Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur Laro, Managing Editor, the 
Houston (Tex.) Post; Clarence W. Moody, 
Burlington, Iowa; Paul Simon, Editor 
and Publisher, the Troy (Ill.) Tribune; 
Sylvan Meyer, Managing Editor, Daily 
Times, Gainesville, Ga.; Frank F. Orr, 
Editor, Register-Pajaronian, Watsonville, 
Calif. 

FELLOWS NOMINATING—Sol Taish- 
off, Editor and Publisher, Broadcasting, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Mason 
Rossiter Smith, Southern Illinois Univer 
sity, Carbondale, Ill; Alden C. Waite, 
President, Southern California Associ- 
ated Newspapers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

50TH ANNIVERSARY—Pro. Charles C. 
Clayton, Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Il)., chairman; Alvin E. Austin, Director, 
Dow Jones Foundation, The Wall Street 
Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Odom Fanning, 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Mo., Lawrence C. Salter, Secretary, Play- 
tex Park Research Institute, New York; 
William Kostka, Sr., Kostka Associates, 
Denver, Colo.; George F. Pierrot, Direc- 
tor World Adventure Series, Detroit, 
Mich.; James A. Stuart, Editor, Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star; Arville O. Schaleben, 





Assistant Managing Editor, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal; John McClelland, Jr., 
Editor and Publisher, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News; Earl O. Ewan, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York; Howe V. Morgan, Ed- 
itor, News Plaindealer, Sparta, Ill; 
George Brandenburg, Midwest Editor, 
Editor & Publisher, Chicago, Ill.; Larry 
Fanning, Assistant Executive Editor, Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Sun-Times; John F. Dillie, 
Jr., Editor and Publisher, the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth. 

HISTORIC SITES—Victor J. Danilov, 
Director of Public Information, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Chairman; 
Alex Troffey, Public Relations Dept., 
Kaiser Industries Corp., Oakland, Calif.; 
Irving Dilliard, Editorial Page, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Horace Barks, Hor- 
ace Barks Publications, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John L. Chandler, United Press, Albany, 
New York; Prof. Edwin Emory, School 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Murray Powers, Managing 
Editor, Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal; 
Murlin Spencer, Washington Bureau 
Chief, the Associated Press, Seattle, 
Wash.; Edgar A. Poe, Washington Corre- 
spondent, New Orleans (La.) Times Pic- 
ayune; Gene Robbins, Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Elmer C. Walzer, 
Financial Editor, United Press, New 
York, N. Y. 

HONOR AWARDS—V. M. Newton, Jr., 
Managing Editor, Tampa (Fla.) Morning 
Tribune, chairman; Alvin E. Austin, Di- 
rector, Dow Jones Foundation, The Wall 
Street Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. Charles 
C. Clayton, Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION—Ma- 
son Rossiter Smith, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Ill., chairman; Al- 
bert W. Bates, Director of Publicity, The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
William J. Oertel, Executive Secretary, 
Ohio Newspaper Association, Columbus; 
Edward Barrett, Dean, School of Jour- 
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nalism, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Erwin Boll, German Consulate 
General, Chicago, Ill.; Joe Oppenheimer, 
International News Service, New York, 
N. Y 

STUDY OF MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBIL 
ITY—Bernard Kilgore. President, The 
Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 
chairman; Wallace Werble, F-D-C Re 
ports, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Norval 
Neil Luxon, School of Journalism, Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Walter Humphrey, Editor, Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Press; James R. Brooks, Public 
Relations Manager, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Herbert G. Klein, Executive 
Editor, San Diego (Calif.) Union; Rob 
ert E. Dallos, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass.; Guy Welbon, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Il. 

NOMINATION REVIEWING—Ed Doo 
ley, San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
chairman; Loyd L. Turner, Convair Di 
vision of General Dynamics Corp., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Howard Kany, Director of 
News Films, CBS, New York 

PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER PRO 
GRAM—Don Carter, City Editor, Atlan 
ta (Ga.) Journal, chairman; Ralph Re 
nick, News Director, WTVJ-TV, Miami, 
Fla.; Gene Schroeder, Chicago (Ill.) Bu 
reau Chief, International News Service; 
Paul Swensson, Managing Editor, Minne 
apolis (Minn.) Star; Everest P. Der 
thick, Managing Editor, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer; Brady Black, Editorial 
Page Editor, the Cincinnati (Ohio) En 
quirer; Theodore Long, Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune. 

RESEARCH 
velopment Division, 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Rob 
ert U. Brown, Editor and President, Ed 
itor & Publisher, New York, N. Y.; Ralph 
D. Casey, Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
George E. Simmons, Chairman, Depart 
ment of Journalism, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; Robert L. Jones, Di 
rector, Research Division, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Sidney Goldish, 
Research Director, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune; Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 
Director Emeritus, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

UNDERGRADUATE CHAPTER PRO 
GRAM—Robert Root, Associate Profes 
sor, School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman; El 
win E. McCray, Department of Journal 
ism, Michigan State University, East 
William A. Fisher, School of 
Journalism, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; Robert Rhode, College of Journal 
ism, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; and Professor William S Bax 
ter, Ohio University Exchange, Athens, 
Ohio 

WAYS AND MEANS—Buren McCor 
mack, Vice President and Treasurer, The 
Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y.., 
chairman; James A. Byron, News Direc 
tor, WBAP, AM-TV, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Edward E. Lindsay, Editor, Lindsay 
Schaub Newspapers, Decatur, Ill; Vin 
cent S. Jones, Executive Editor, Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. 

Representatives to the Executive Coun- 


Charles E. Swanson, De 
Curtis Publishing 


Lansing; 


cil include the following Undergraduate 
members: Herman Albright, President, 
Butler University Undergraduate Chap 
ter, Indianapolis; Peter I. Bermas, Presi 
dent, Cornell University Undergraduate 
Chapter, Ithaca; George Fowler, Presi 
dent, University of Idaho Undergraduate 
Chapter, Moscow. 

Professor Charles C. Clayton, editor of 
THE QuILL, will serve as Historian 

The State Chairman is a personal rep 
of the Fraternity’s national 
president and serves the interest of the 
Fraternity membership in his particular 
state 

Chairmen appointed are 

Alabama—Lowell S. Hamilton, 
ber of Commerce, Birmingham 

Arizona—Orien W. Fifer, Jr, Manag 
ing Editor, The Arizona Republic, Phoe 
nix 

Arkansas—Ernest C 
Gazette, Little Rock 

California—Walter Burroughs, Publish 
er, Costa Mesa Globe-Herald, Costa Mesa. 

Colorado—Robert Butz, Station KLZ, 
Denver 

Connecticut—Carl E 
Hartford Times, Hartford 

Delaware—Jennings B. Woodson, Jr., 
Public Relations Department, Du Pont 
Company, Wilmington 

Washington, D. C.—Peter S 
NBC News, Washington, D. C 

Florida—Ralph Renick, Vice-President 
in charge of news, WTVJ, Miami 

Georgia—William I. Ray, Jr., Managing 
Editor, Atlarita Journal, Atlanta 

Idaho—Laurin E. Pietsch, Sandpoint 
News-Bulletin, Sandpoint 

Illinois—Eugene C. Schroeder, 
national News Service, Chicago 

Indiana—Irving 
Managing Editor, 
apolis 

Iowa—John K. Williams, News Direc 
tor, KCRG, AM-TV, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas—Dolvh Simons, Lawrence 

Kentucky—Edwards M. Templin, Her 
ald-Leader, Lexington 

Louisiana—Harold Rubin, Dixie Roto 
Magazine, Times-Picayune, New Orleans 

Maine—Marius Beaudoin Peladeau, 
Lewiston Daily Sun, Lewiston 

Maryland—Millard E. Krebs, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts-—-David Brickman, Ed 
itor, Medford Mercury, Medford 

Michigan—Frank Angelo, Managing 
Editor, Detroit Free Press, Detroit 

Minnesota—James W. Cowan, St. Paul 

Mississippi—Robert E. Webb, Jackson 

Missouri—Robert M. White, II, Editor, 
Mexico Ledger, Mexico 

Montana—John F. Ryan, Montana State 
University, Missoula 

Nebraska—Murray Moler, Omaha 

Nevada—John Sanford, Reno 

New Hampshire—The Reporter, Berlin 

New Jersey—Samuel Reck, Jr., New 
Brunswick, N. J 

New Mexico—Robert Van Driel, Sta 
tion KGGM, Albuquerque 

New York—John L. Chandler, United 
Press Association, Albany. 

North Carolina 
Tryon. 

North Dakota 
Lisbon. 


resentative 


Cham 


Deane, 


Arkansas 


Lindstrom, the 


Hackes, 


Inter 


Assistant 
Indian 


Leibowitz, 


The 


Times, 


Stanley 


Ferdinand J. Froeschle, 


P. Barnett, 


Ohio—Norman H. Dohn, Sunday Editor, 
the Columbus Dispatch, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Wilbur F. Martin, the Asso 
ciated Press, Oklahoma City 

Oregon—J. Richard Eimers, the Asso 
ciated Press, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Joseph H. Snyder, the 
Associated Press, Philadelphia 

Rhode Island—Prof. Herbert M. Hof 
ford, University of Rhode Island, King 
ston 

South Carolina 
Mail, Anderson 

South Dakota 
Winner 

Tennessee—Frederick W. Rawlings, the 
Associated Press, Knoxville 

Texas—Staley T. McBrayer, Publisher, 
the Arlington News, Arlington 

Utah—Theodore Long, Salt Lake Trib 
une, Salt Lake City 

Vermont—David W. Howe, Publisher, 
Burlington Free Press, Burlington 

Virginia—Gerald Gammon, News Bu 
reau, Reynolds Metals Company, Rich 
mond 

Washington 
erett 

West Virginia—John M. Strait, 
Virginia University, Morgantown 

Wisconsin—Walter G. Wegner, Mil 
waukee. 

Wyoming—Roger D. Budrow, Wyoming 
State Journal, Lander 
Alaska—William J 

ated Press, Juneau. 
Hawaii—William H 
Star-Bulletin, Honolulu 


James R. Young, Daily 


Duane O. McDowell, 


Abe M 


Glassberg, Ev 


West 


Tobin, the 


Associ 


Ewing, Honolulu 





SDX Awards 
(Continued from page 15) 
Editor, St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch-Pioneer 


Press; Graham Hovey, Editorial Writer, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Tribune. 

Bill Lee, News Director, KENS Radio, 
San Antonio, Texas; Glenn Krueger, 
News Director, KITE Radio, San An 
tonio, Texas; Henry Guerra, Develop 
ment Director, St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Texas; Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, 
Professor of Journalism, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; Paul Alexander, 
Hoggan & Hall Advertising Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Keith Wallentine, Chief, Utah 
Bureau, the United Press, Salt Lake City; 
Howard Pearson, TV Editor, Deseret 
News & Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Jack Goodman, David Evans & Associ 
ates, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Charles E. Swanson, Development Di 
vision, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa.; Robert U. Brown, Editor and 
President, Editor & Publisher, New York, 
N. Y.; Ralph D. Casey, Director, School 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; George E. Simmons, Chair 
man, Department of Journalism, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La.; Robert L 
Jones, Director, Research Division, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Sid- 
ney Goldish, Research Director, Minneap 
olis (Minn.) Star & Tribune. 

Ray W. Doherty, State Manager, Unit 
ed Press, Milwaukee, Wis.; Larry W. Geb 
hard, News Writer, WTMJ and WTMJ-TV, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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On these pages are listed the upcoming journalism grad- 


uates who will be available for employment soon. All 


are members of Sigma Delta Chi. Employers are urged 


to contact 


the prospective employes directly. These 


names and biographical data are published as a service 
to undergraduate members and employers generally. 





* American University 


Robert Sandin, 32, 1542 Key Bivd., Arlington 
Va. Major Journalism. Minor Economics 
Experience: Sports Editor, News Reporter 
daily newspaper, 2 years; News Director, radio 
station, 1 year; Editor, weekly business news- 
letter; member, Economics Staff, daily busi- 
ness publication; editor, company house or- 
gan, 2 years. Bi-lingual, Spanish-English. Pre- 
fer employment in Mexico 


Harold V. Semling, Jr 29 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
munication Arts—Journalism, Public Relations, 
etc. One year graduate work. Minor: Social 
Sciences. Experience: trade, educational, and 
civic groups. Prefer industrial, trade associa- 
tion, or educational journalism. Military obli- 
gation fulfilled. Résumé on request 


1423 Sheridan 
Major: Com- 





* Boston University 


James A. Arey, 21 
line 46, Mass. Major 


1038 Beacon St., Brook- 
Journalism. Experience 
Editor of Boston University News, General 
Assignment Reporter on city daily, 1 year 
Prefer reporting on daily in East or Southwest 
Military obligations: not yet fulfilled 


John Alden, 21, 333 Cartwright Rd., Wellesley 
Mass. Major Photo-Journalism. Experience 
Photo Editor of Boston University News, 
Free lance photography, 3 years. Prefer em- 
ployment as photographer on (1) wire service 
(anywhere), (2) daily (east or midwest), or 
(3 weekly midwest). Military obligation 
not yet fulfilled 


David A. Bailey, 24, 46 Foxborough St.. New 
Bedford, Mass. Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: General Assignment reporter city daily 
1 year. Prefer weekly field of company of 
industrial publications, also interested in radio 
and TV. Two years in U. S. Army 


Robert E. Dallos, 26, 217 Kelton St 
Mass. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Assignment Reporter on City Daily, 2 years 
picture publication editing (summer); Asst 
City Editor, Boston University News. Prefer 
wire service (anywhere) or daily (East). Four 
years in U. S. Air Force 


Sidney L. Davis, 22, 12 Abbot St 
Mass. Major: Journalism. Experience: Trade 
Journal reporting and photography. Prefer 
Eastern Seaboard or California magazine work 
Member of Army Reserve 


William A. Davis, 25, 10 Rockne Ave., Boston 
24, Mass. Major: Journalism. Experience: Re- 
porter Boston University News, Military pub- 
lic information. Prefer work in Northeast. Mil- 
itary: Veteran with active reserve obligation 


Arsene C. Davignon, 28, 440 Houghton St., No 
Adams, Mass. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Boston University News (Publicity) Bureau 
High School and College newspaper, copy boy 
Boston Globe. Prefer: wire service or daily in 
the Northeast or overseas. Four years in U. 3 
Air Force. Graduated Jan. ‘58 


Robert F. Kirk, 26, 393 South Main St., Attle- 
boro, Mass. Major: Journalism. Experience 
General assignments reporter on city daily, 2 
years, reporter on college weekly Prefer: work 
on newspaper. Military obligations fulfilled 


Richard G. Marsh, 21, 59 Austin St., Portland 
Maine. Major: Journalism. Experience: Adver- 
tising sales and layout, general reporting; spe- 
cial editions preparation. Prefer advertising 
and circulation work. Exempt from military 
service. Married 


Sidney Nicoll, 21, 217 
Mass. Major 


Allston 
General 


Dorchester 


Kelton St., 
Journalism. Experience: College 
weekly. 4 years. City daily, 1 year. Prefer 
sports and/or general assignment on daily or 
weekly. ROTC military obligations. 
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* Univ. of Southern California 


Jerry A. Burns, 21, 8120 Willoughby Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Four years college daily, including one as 
editor: Public Relations for City of Los An- 
geles, 6 mos. Prefer newspaper work. No mili- 
tary obligations 


James L. Morad, 24, 418 So. Via Luneto Monte- 
bello, Calif. Major: Journalism. Experience 
College Daily, 4 yrs.; copyboy, L. A. Examiner; 
Publicity-Public Relations. Prefer newspaper 
work. Military obligations fulfilled 


Herbert S. Pasik, 26, East Myrrh St., Comp- 
ton, Calif. Major: Journalism. Experience 
College Daily, 2 yrs. Prefer small-town daily 
or weekly. Military obligations fulfilled 


Robert L. Shulke, 26, 3735 Griffith View Dr., 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. Major: Journalism. Ex- 
perience: College daily, 2 yrs.; Publicity for 
City of Los Angeles, 2 yrs. Prefer small-town 
daily or weekly, will consider anything. Mil- 
itary obligations fulfilled 





* University of Colorado 


Ronald Hutcherson, 21, c/o College of Jour- 
nalism, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Major: Journalism. Experience: Articles print- 
ed in Denver Post and college daily. Prefer re- 
porting on suburban weekly 


John Dart, 21, 986 Grandview, Boulder, Colo 
Major: Journalism. Experience: An editor, re- 
porter and cartoonist on college daily. Report- 
ing on daily preferred. Married 
David Sundberg, 22, 1204 Pleasant, 
Colo. Major: Journalism. Experience 
daily. Prefer reporting on daily 
trade magazine 


David Nelson, 23 


Boulder, 
College 
newspaper or 


2335 Bluff. Boulder, Colo 
Major: Journalism. Experience: United Press 
sports stringer, assistant to sports publicity di- 
rector at University of Colorado. Married. Pre- 
fer small or medium-sized daily sports 


Robert Sincerbeaux, 27, 1828 Pine, Boulder, 
Colo. Major Journalism. Experience Air 
Force base newspapers, troop information spe- 
cialist, public relations work, 4 years. Married 
Prefer public relations or personnel work 
overseas or in Southwest U. S. (Phoenix 
Ariz., first choice) 
Robert Dorr, 21, 2031 Grandview, Apt. J 
Boulder, Colo. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Denver Post stringer, 2 years, police reporter, 
one summer; an editor and reporter on college 
daily, 2'2 years; reporter on semi-weekly, 2 
summers. Married. Prefer reporting on small 
or medium-sized daily 





* Drake University 


Gerald Anderson, 21, 921 Oak Park Ave., Des 


Moines, Ia. Major: Journalism-Education. Ex- 
perience: Reporter, city paper; editor, college 
paper. Prefer Journalism in newspapers, TV, 
or printing management. No physicial defects 


Harold W. Grett, 24, 123442 Ninth St., Des 
Moines, Ia. Major: Journalism. Experience 
City daily newspaper 14 mos., publicity 3 mos., 
college newspaper 3 yrs. Prefer sports pub- 
licity or sports writing. Military obligations 
fulfilled 





* University of Idaho 


Dean H. Judd, 21, 508 N. Stout Ave., Blackfoot, 
Ida. Four years experience on college paper, 
editor and sports editor. Prefer: News or 
sports on medium-sized daily or industrial 
or trade publication 


* University of Illinois 


Ronald F. Miller, 25, 417 Algona Ave., Elgin, 
Ill. Major: Radio-Television. Experience: Three 
years work at radio station in Elgin as sports 
editor-announcer. Prefer radio or TV sports or 
news work 


James Fox, 21, 5701 N. Kimball, Chicago 45, 
Ill. June, 58 graduate from University of Illi- 
nois. Major: Journalism-Radio-TV. Experi- 
ence: Work on Station WILL with news and 
sports shows; various courses offered in my 
curriculum 





* Southern Illinois University 


Gary C. Heape, 21, 609 S. University, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Major: Agricultural Journalism. Ex- 
perience: College and weekly newspaper; ag- 
ricultural or political journalism, also have 
had experience in advertising and business 
side of newspapering and would consider po- 
sition utilizing these requirements. Have not 
—e military obligations, Classification 
1-A. 


Warren D. Talley, 23, 211 S. Walnut St., Pinck- 
neyville, Ill. Major: News and Editorial. Ex- 
perience: Sports editor, college semi-weekly, 
weekly reporter, 2 years. Prefer Southern Cal- 
ifornia area: suburban daily or metropolitan. 
Military obligations fufilled 


Don Hecke, 26, 1918 N. 61 St., East St. Louis, 
lil. Major: Community Journalism. Experi- 
ence: Editor, college semi-weekly. Prefer com- 
munity newspaper situation, any state. Mili- 
tary obligation fulfilled; married; one child. 


Leo Meyer, 25, 5608 Westmoreland, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Major: Journalism. Experience: Re- 
porter and business manager on college paper. 
Prefer small-town daily. Military obligations 
fulfilled 


William M. Epperheimer, 21, 919 S. Granger 
St., Harrisburg, Ill. Major: Journalism-News. 
Experience: Summer and part-time work at 
Harrisburg Daily Register, McLeansboro 
Times-Leader, Southern Ilinoisan (Carbon- 
dale, Herrin, Murphysboro). Sports editor and 
managing editor, Egyptian, Southern Illinois 
University student newspaper (semi-weekly) 
Prefer small daily or weekly in both news and 
business. Military obligations not filled 


Henry “Si” Surowski, 22, Box 86, Valley Sta- 
tion, Ky. Major: Journalism. Experience: 
Sports writer for Courier Journal, St. Peters- 
burg Independant and Southern Illinoisan (all 
in past four years). Prefer large city daily 
sports. Military obligations unfulfilled 


Jerry Rombach, 21, 313 W. Jackson, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Major: News and Editorial. Graduate 
June. Experience: Summer working for Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian and 3 years 
on school paper. Sports and political beats are 
main interests 


Lucien T. File, 24, Route 2, Chester, Ill. Ma- 
jor: News and Editorial. Experience: Weekly, 
4 years; college newspapers; good mechanical 
background. Prefer weekly, 5 to 10,000 cir- 
culation; or daily, 10 to 35,000 circulation 
Military obligations fulfilled 





* State University of lowa 


Paul H. Jess, 26, S. Summit, Iowa City, Ia 
Major: Journalism. Experience: General work 
on weekly; Pacific Stars and Stripes, Tokyo; 
managing editor and editor of Daily Iowan; 
assistant in news production lab for 3 years 
Military obligations fulfilled. BA February. 


Alan Hoskins, 22, S-14 Hillcrest, Iowa City, Ia. 
Major: Journalism. Experience: The Daily 
Iowan, sports editor and news staff; covered 
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Rose Bowl in '57 and World Series in ‘57. INS 
sports correspondent for Iowa City area. No 
military obligation. BA June 


Tom Slattery, 29, c/o The Daily Iowan, Iowa 
City, Ia. Major: Economics and Journalism 
Experience: Editor Daily Iowan; Army PIO 
for 1 year; Daily Iowan reporter 2 years. Mili- 
tary obligations fulfilled. MA June 


Dave Bramson, 25, c/o The Daily Iowan, Iowa 
City, Ia Major Journalism. Experience 
Hawkeye yearbook chief photographer, ‘57; 
asst. promotion man for Iowan 1 year; news 
staff of Iowan 2 years. Military obligation ful- 
filled 


John Jansson, 22, N-262 Hillcrest, Iowa City, 
Ia. Major Journalism Experience Daily 
Iowan 2 years; asst. city editor; asst. in typog- 
raphy lab. BA June 


Bob Macfarlane, 605 East Burlington, Iowa 
City, Ia. Major: Journalism. Experience: The 
Daily lowan, various positions. MA February 


151 Riverside Park, Iowa 
City, Ia. Major: Journalism. Experience: City 
editor The Daily Iowan; public info service 
of SUI for two years. Military obligation ful- 
filled. BA June 


Deryl Fleming, 27, 


Tom Powell III, 21, S-316 Hillcrest, Iowa City 
la. Major: Journalism. Experience: The Daily 
lowan; weekly newspaper in summer. BA 
June 


Roger McMullin, 21, S-316 Hillcrest, lowa 
City, Ia. Major: Journalism. Experience: The 
Daily lowan; summer work on weekly news- 
paper in lowa. BA June 


Don Finley, 25, 605 East Burlington, Iowa 
City, Ia. Major: Journalism. Experience: Ed- 
itor of college newspaper; worked on weekly; 
The Daily lowan staff. Military obligation ful- 
filed. MA June 





* lowa State College 


William Smith, 25, 754 Pammel Ct., Ames, la 
Major: Journalism. Experience: Feature writ- 
ing and photo illustration of college publica- 
tions 2 years. Prefer industrial publications 
or public relations. Military obligations ful- 
filled 


Rollie 
Major 


Henkes, 23, 311 Ash Ave., Ames, Ia 
Agricultural Journalism. Minor: Ag- 
ronomy. Experience: College daily, Ag. divi- 
sional magazine, yearbook photographer, 6 
months in Chile under IFYE Exchange Pro- 
gram, speak Spanish. Prefer public relations, 
magazine and photography work. No military 
obligation 


John W. Walker, 22, 2830 East 18th St., Daven- 
port, Ia. Major: Journalism. Minors: Indus- 
trial Administration, Military Communications 
Experience: College daily and magazines, 4 
yrs. Free lance photo-reporting and wire serv- 
ice work. Prefer photo journalism with news- 
paper or TV. Military obligations pending 


23, 2006 Pammel Ct., Ames, Ia 
Agricultural Journalism Graduate 
August. Experience: Three years weekly news- 
paper, 4 years college newspaper. Business 
manager of college paper. Prefer advertising 
position in Colorado or West. Married. Mili- 
tary obligation fulfilled. Interested in event- 
ual partnership in weekly newspaper 


Edward Atwood, 22, 1407 Foster, Helser Hall 
Ames, la. Major: Radio and TV. Experience 
Production, camera, and announce work with 
4 different television stations, 5 years, film 
production at college, and experience with 
color television. Will be available for work 
April 1, 1958 


J. D. Hylton, 24, Winterset, Ia. Grad. Iowa 
State, Aug. 1958. BS Degree Journalism. Mi- 
nors: History and English. Experience: 11,2 
yrs. Civil Service, 1'2 yrs. electronics schools, 2 
yrs. college daily, 3 yrs. college mags (1 yr 
man. ed., 1 yr. ed.). Some free lancing. Prefer 
Industrial Journalism, public relations, maga- 
zines. Military completed 


Jim Champion 
Major 


Leo Gourley, 25, married, 245 Pammel Court, 
Ames, Ia. Major: Technical Journalism. Ex- 
perience: College daily newspaper and maga- 
zines, 2 yrs. Prefer industrial publications in 
electronics or related fields. Four years Navy 
electronics experience. Military obligations 
fulfilled 


Noel BreDahl, 22, 3105 Woodland St., Ames, Ia 
Major: Agricultural Journalism. Experience: 
County weekly and college daily newspapers, 
8 years. (Experience includes editorship of 
sports pages and centennial supplements; re- 
viewer of books, drama, music; managing edi- 
tor of student daily. Prefer newspaper or 
magazine writing. Graduate June, 1958 


Frederick Diehl, 21, Osceola, Ia. Major: Agri- 
culture. Experience: television workshop, 3 
years; WMT Farm Radio Scholarship, 1 year; 
newscaster, journalism department radio sta- 
tion, 1 year. Prefer farm radio or TV. Will 
enter Army in Jan. 1959 for 6 months; avail- 
able in June, 1959 


Kenneth R. Krause, 23 


119 North Hyland, 
Ames, la. Major j 


Economics, minor in jour- 
nalism. Experience: Free lance magazine writ- 
ing and photography; reporter, lowa State 
Daily, 1 quarter. Prefer work on agricultural 
publication. Will have MS degree Nov., 1958 
in economics, have BS in farm operation 
Military obligation fulfilled 


Alan Oppedal, 22, 3502 Fairchild House, Friley- 
Hughes Hall, Ames, Ia. Major: Agricultural 
Journalism. Experience: Sports editor, Iowa 
State Daily; Sports stringer, Des Moines Reg- 
ister; summer as USDA Information Special- 
ist Trainee. Prefer sports writing or agricul- 
tural trade magazine job. Military obligation 
not fulfilled. Graduate June, 1958 





* Kent State University 


James A. Bailey, 25, 237 E. Williams St., Kent, 
Ohio. Major: Journalism. Minor: Political Sci- 
ence. Experience: City editor, regional weekly, 
college daily. Married but will relocate. Mili- 
tary obligations fulfilled. General reporting 
Can use camera. Graduate Mar. 15, 1958 


Thomas M. Lees, Jr., 22, 
Ohio. Married. Major: Journalism, editorial 
and photo sequences. Experience: Weekly 
papers, 3'2 years; college paper, 2 years. Pre- 
fer weekly newspaper for husband-wife team 
Wife also is journalism graduate 


141 Lake St., Kent, 


Jay M. Moody, 22, 334 Margaret Ave., Johns- 
town, Pa. Major: Journalism news-editorial 
sequence. Experience: Two years copy boy 
and reporter on 65,000 daily, 2 years univer- 
sity daily (editor senior year), sports corre- 
spondent national weekly. Prefer reporting 
and/or desk work on daily 

Ralph J. Kingzett, III, 22, 312 East Main St 
Kent, Ohio. Major: Journalism. Minor: Politi- 
cal Science. Experience Yearbook editor, 
campus daily managing editor, general assign- 
ment and police reporter 1 year on metropoli- 
tan daily. Prefer work on metropolitan daily 
No active duty military obligation. Not mar- 
ried 





* University of Kentucky 


Frank C. Strunk, 26, C-301 Cooperstown 


Lex- 
ington, Ky. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Editor, college weekly; city daily state desk 
All offers considered. Military obligations ful- 
filled. Married 


C. Edward Ford, 218 Maxwell St., Lexington, 
Ky.; Senior, University of Kentucky; Age 21; 
Military obligation not fulfilled. Prefer sports 
Newspaper experience: Berea (Ky.) Citizen, 5 
years; Lexington (Ky.) Herald 3 years; Berea 
(Ky.) college sports publicity dept., one year; 
Berea College student newspaper, 2 years; 
Kentucky Kernel 2 years (current sports edi- 
tor) 





* Marquette University 


Cornelius P. Adams, 21, 1816 W 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. Major: Journalism (news- 
editorial). Minor: English and Philosophy 
Two years working on school newspaper as 
reporter and photographer. Could also do 
sports writing. Single. Home is in Brockway, 
Pa. Will graduate in June. Could show evi- 
dence of my work upon request. Like to 
travel 


Walnut St., 


Robert P. Riordan, 28, 2907 W. Highland Blvd., 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Major News-Editorial 
Minor: History. Experience: Sports editor of 
Marquette U. yearbook, 1956. Prefer: General 
news reporting or sports reporting. In East, as 
close to New York as possible. Two year Army 
veteran. Married; one child 


Thomas J. Grubisich, 21, 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. Major: Journalism, News- 
Editorial. Minor: History. Three years of work 
on school publications—two as a reporter on 
campus paper, 1 as editorial director; also 
photographer. Publicist (1956-57) for Allen- 
Bradley entry in National Industrial Basket- 
ball League (NIBL). Prefer: Reporter on 
daily in city of 300,000-1,000,000 population 
Can submit clippings—stories and photographs 
upon request. No draft obligation 


1816 Walnut St., 


Robert E. Harlan, 21, 1816 W. Walnut, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Major: News-Editorial. Minor 
Philosophy. Sports editor of high school paper; 
worked during a summer vacation as sports 
writer and copy reader for Des Moines Regis- 
ter & Tribune; one year covering high schoo! 
sports for Milwaukee Journal; 2 years as 
sports writer for college paper (bi-weekly) 
and 1 year as sports editor of paper. Prefer 
General reporter, but prefer sports writing 


Earl V. Fischer, 24, 8825 Ravenswood Circle 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. Major: Journalism (AB) 
Minor: Philosophy. One summer reporting 
photography and copyreading for community 
semi-weekly; general reporting and features 
for school paper. Prefer: Editorial staff of a 
“thought"’ magazine; interested also in writing 
for the U. S. information agency or any pri- 
vate organization for similar purpose. Military 
service completed 


Paul E. Salsini, 22, P. O. Box 186, 
Michigan. Major: Journalism. Minor 
Two years as general reporter, copy reader 
associate editor of Houghton (Mich.) Mining 
Gazette (daily circulation, 11,000). Editor of 
Marquette University Tribune (twice-weekly) 
Prefer: General reporter, copy reader or fea- 
ture writer for daily paper in middle size or 
large city in Middle West or East 


Hubbell, 
English 


Dan Patrinos, 22, 145 N. 79th St, Milwaukee 
13, Wis. Major: Journalism. Minor: Philoso- 
phy. Reporter on college newspaper 3 yrs., 
specializing in science reporting. Copy editor 
and editorial board member 1 yr. Prefer 
Would like job as reporter for science publica- 
tion, preferably for general lay circulation 
Single, have good working knowledge of basic 
sciences and have had experience with uni- 
versity scientists, applied and pure 


Ronald Douglas Albrecht, 22, 151 S. 67th St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. Major: Journalism. Minor 
Philosophy. One year working on the South 
Milwaukee Voice-Journal, a weekly newspa- 
per. Editor of literary quarterly in high school 
and college. Reporter and editorial writer on 
the Marquette Tribune Took 3 years of art 
school at the Maryland institute. Photography 
work on Voice-Journal and Tribune. Prefer 
Eastern United States—magazine, newspaper. 


Guy F. Smith, 21, 1307 N. 60th Street, Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wisconsin. Major: Journalism (A.B.) 
Minor: Latin, News-Editorial Sequence. Asso- 
ciate Editor, college yearbook; Article Editor, 
college literary quarterly; industrial recrea- 
tion assistant in large Milwaukee company for 
two years combining experience in photog- 
raphy and writing for house organ; sports 
program editor one year. Job preference 
Would like job as combination staff man 


James P. Warras, 21, 5680 North 26th Street 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. Major: B.S. Jour- 
nalism. Minor: Speech. Copy boy for Associ- 
ated Press Milwaukee bureau from Sept. 1955 
to June 1956. Part time newsman for Mil- 
waukee radio station WEMP since July, 1956 
Experienced in handling tapes, editing wire 
copy, and gathering and writing local news 
Job preference: Radio news work (preferably 
with a chance to gain broadcasting experi- 
ence). 


Michael J. Kupper, 21, 2462 W 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Major: Journalism (News- 
Editorial). Minor: History. Two years, part 
time sports writer, Waukesha Daily Freeman, 
Waukesha, Wis. Job preference: Sports writing 
and editing, or General assignment reporting 
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* Miami University 


Marshall Shapo, 21, 1600 S.W. 17 Ave., Miami, 
Florida. Major: History. Minors: Journalism, 
radio-TV. Editor, college paper. Summer copy 
desk work, city daily. Campus radio-TV news 
and sports. Straight-A academic average 
Prefer radio-TV news; newspaper reporting 
or desk, with eventual possibility of commen- 
tary 





* University of Michigan 


Bruce G. Bennett, 21, 502 Thompson Street 


Ann Arbor Michigan. Experience: College 
daily—Senior Associate Sports Editor; summer 
reporter for 10,000 circulation daily, 1957 


Military status: 4F. Would consider any news- 
paper sports or college athletic publicity job 
but prefer to locate in Southwest 





* Michigan State University 


Ron Tanguay, 25, Rt. 1, Dundee, Michigan 
Major Journalism news-editorial Experi- 
ence College daily 1'2 years. Preference 
General reporting on weekly or small daily 
Veteran with one year left to fulfill obliga- 


tory requirement 


David Stroud, 25, 313 East Highway Street, 
Vicksburg Michigan Major Journalism, 
news-editorial. Experience: 3'2 years college 
daily. Preference: Reporting any size daily 
also fitted for administrative jobs; reporting 
layout magazine. Four-year naval veteran 


Melvin Reiter, 21, 461 East 91st Street, Brook- 
lyn 12, New York. Major: Journalism, news- 
editorial. Experience: 3'2 years college daily 
1 year as editor-in-chief unior reporter one 
summer with New York Daily News; corre- 
spondent one with Detroit Free 


year Press 





Preference: Reporting any size daily or mag- 
azine, prefer sports; also fitted for public 
relations or corporation newspaper. Military 


obligations unfulfilled 





* University of Minnesota 


James A. Shoop, 26, 1082 Englewood 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Major: Journalism (Edi- 
torial). Experience: Minnesota daily (college) 
Associated Press stringer, PIO and news pho- 
tographer, U. S. Navy (2 years). Preference 
Sports on a city daily anywhere. Military ob- 
ligations fulfilled 


Ave 


David M. Ziegenhagen, 21, 4903 
Dr., Hopkins, Minnesota. Major 
Political Science. Experience 


Royal Oaks 
Journalism- 
Television news 


1 yr., news photography. editor—school paper 
and fraternal magazine. Prefer Radio-tele- 
vision work but will consider magazines 
and/or house organs, also sports. No military 
service 


Perry Donald Galvin, 25. Majoring in Editorial 
Journalism. Prefer: Sports writing. Two years 
experience on college daily and 3 years on 
service weekly. Military obligations fulfilled 





* Montana State University 


Donald Oliver, 21, 224 Ave. E., Billings, Mont 
Major: Radio and Television Journalism. Ex- 
perience: None. Prefer work in television pro- 
duction, announcing and news. Military ob- 
ligation not fulfilled 


Keith A. Robinson, 21 
Missoula, Mont. Major 

Journalism. Experience: College newspaper 
Prefer radio, TV, or public relations position 
Richard Champoux, 26, Room 241, Craig Hall, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
Navy veteran desires position upon gradua- 
tion as a reporter, ad salesman, public rela- 
tions man, promotion or publicity agent or 
teacher. Expect to graduate this June with a 
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B.A. in Journalism, a B.A. in European His- 
tory and a minor in the French language 





Have had experience in ad sales, and promo- 
tion and public relations with large stern 
companies 

e ° . 

University of Nevada 

William Clarence Brown, 25, 877 W. Sierra, 
Reno, Nev. Bachelor degree in Journalism 
Experience: One year as intern as Reporter 


for United Press. Work on entertainment 
guide for Reno newspapers. Head of Univer- 
sity News Service. Four years Navy. Prefer 
West 


Clif Clay, 27, 852 E. 2nd, Reno, Nev. Bachelor 
degree in Journalism. Experience: One year 
as intern as Reporter for Carson City, Nev., 
Appeal. Ed. “Wingtips’’—Mather AFB (week- 
ly), Calif. (6 mos., 1952); Co-Ed. Jr. College 
paper 1949. One year Pub. Relations and Pub 
Warrah's Club, Reno. 2nd It. USAFR 

James DePriest, 21, 320 Fodrin Way, Sparks, 
Nevada. Bachelor degree in Journalism. Ex- 
perience: One year as intern as ad layout and 
salesman for Reno newspapers. Business man- 
ager for the U. of N. Sagebrush. 1A. Prefer 
Advertising on west coast 


Stephen Dollinger, 22, 1130 Fairfield Ave., 
Reno, Nevada. Bachelor degree in Journalism 
Experience: one year as intern as a sports 
reporter for Nevada State Journal. Radio— 
Disk jockey and teen-age news. Feature col- 
umns. 2nd Lieutenant in June. Vice-President 
Sigma Delta Chi. Prefer: Public relations or 
advertising on Pacific coast or West 

Robert W. Mount, 29, 39 E. L St., Sparks, 
Nevada. Bachelor degree in Journalism. Ex- 
perience: One year as intern as reporter for 
Nevada State Journal. Assist. Public Informa- 
tion Office, Nevada Air National Guard. Mili- 
tary status: 12 years. President of Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter. Prefer: Public relations in 
South America 


Abner W. Sewell, 22, 38 W. Arroyo, Reno, Nev 
Bachelor degree in Journalism. Experience 
One year as intern as reporter for Nevada 
State Journal 





* University of New Mexico 


Eric McCrossen, 27, married, 
Apt. 1, Albuquerque, N 
ism. Experience 


1907 Gold SE 
Major: Journal- 
Wire service; editor and busi- 
ness mgr., college daily; news editor, weekly; 
public information: during 4 years. Military 
obligation fulfilled. Prefer: Northwest, North- 
east, Rocky Mt., Mid-west or Pacific Coast 
daily, weekly, of public information 
Davie G. Jackson, 24, 220 Princeton SE, Albu- 
querque, N. M. Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: Editor and staff member of school paper 
4 years; reporter on small daily and weekly 


Prefer: Daily, weekly or public information 
work in West. Married, military obligation ful- 
filled 





* University of North Dakota 


Cliff Urseth, 26, 112 4th Ave., S.E 
Forks, Minn. Major: Journalism 
City and college daily 
county seat weekly, 4 mos., Linotype and 
printing grad. Prefer: Small daily or weekly 
Married and military obligations fulfilled 


East Grand 
Experience 
newspaper, Published 


J. Keith Carew, 25, 624 Fifth Ave 
Forks, N. D. Major: English 
nalism & Mathematics. Experience: Editor, 
College weekly; 7 Editor, College Year- 
book: 3 years. Prefer: Job on daily news- 
paper. Military obligations fulfilled Single 


N., Grand 
Minors: Jour- 


Donald Tehven, 27, Arthur, N. Dak. Major 
Journalism. Minor: Political Science, French. 
Experience: College weekly, 4 yrs., Assoc. Ed. 
yearbook, 2 yrs. Prefer: Industrial journalism 
or trade magazine. Single. Military obligations 
fulfilled. 





* Northwestern University 


James Drake, 72 Abbottsford Road, Winnetka, 
Ill. Major: Radio-television journalism and 
political science. Experience: Includes news- 
writing at WLS and WBBM, Chicago; inter- 
ested in radio-tv newswriting and announcing 
veteran of three years in Army 
William Vance, 624 Custer, Evanston, Ill. Ma- 
jor: Radio-Television Journalism and Polit- 
ical Science. Interested in medium-size com- 
munity for newswriting. Veteran of two years 
in Army. 


Robert Blanchard, 102 E. 2nd Ave., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Major: Newspaper Journalism and broad 
liberal arts studies. Experience: Includes two 
years as reporter for Cheyenne Néwspapers, 
Inc. Interested in newspaper reporting, pos- 
sibly on West Coast. Has had armed forces 
student deferment 


Ben Yamashita, 1922 Orrington, Evanston, 
Ill. Major: Newspaper Journalism and Soci- 
ology. Interested in working on Midwest 


newspaper. Has had armed forces student de- 
ferment 


Arthur Thomas, 1819 Hinman, Evanston, Ill 
Major: Newspaper Journalism and History. 
Experience: Includes summer as reporter for 
Las Cruces (N. M.) Sun-News and public 
relations office work while in Army. Interested 
in newspaper reporting. 





* Ohio University 


Samuel B. Cramer, 330 Columbia St., Cohoes, 
New York. June 1958 graduate, BSJ. Empha- 
sis has been on news writing and editing. 
Have had on-the-job training as general as- 
signment reporter and full time summer job 
as city hall and police reporter. Service ob- 
ligation fulfilled. Reporting position preferred 


Alan N. Wasser, 21, 60 Morris Ave., Athens, 
Ohio. Major: Radio, TV Journalism. Experi- 
ence: College radio station (242 years), small 
town paper (four months). Prefer: Radio or 
TV news East coast or Far West. 


Thomas H. Smith, 26. Graduate in June, 1958. 
BSJ. Public relations major. Navy veteran 
with family. Desire public relations work. Has 
held two journalism assistantships while an 
undergraduate 


Paul Efaw, Route 4, Athens, Ohio. BSJ with 
major in history. Experience: Athens Messen- 
ger classified advertising one year, college 
newspaper three years. Edited three college 
newsletters. Salaried public relations for Re- 
publican party. No military service. Job Pref- 
erence: General assignment reporting. Will 
consider advertising or public relations 


Glenn A. Himebaugh, 22, 1127 Manor Ave. 
S.W., Canton, Ohio. Graduate June 1958. Pub- 
lic relations grad. in 1958. Activities: Sigma 
Delta Chi, Pi Gamma Mu, Student Press Club 
Experience: State desk on Canton Repository 
for a summer. Athena copy staff. University 
news bureau and Messenger. 


John Lent, 21, Box 11, East Millsboro, Pa 
Graduate with BSJ in June 1958. News writ- 
ing and editing. Prefer: Sports editor iobh <: 
good public relations job. Experienc<: Sp-cts 
editor of college daily, yearbook and wrote 
sports for Athens Messenger, loca: daily. Have 
edited newsletters and papers on campus. No 
military work finished yet. 





* University of Oklahoma 


Mickey Edwards, 20, 1009 S.W. 27th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. General editorial curricu- 
lum. Vice president, Sigma Delta Chi, Student 


Press Association. Managing editor, univer- 
sity newspaper; reporter, Oklahoma City 
Times and Lindsay (Okla.) News (weekly). 


Prefer: Large-city daily or wire service work. 
Temporary 1-A, may be 4-F. 
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David Frost, 21, 317 S. Randlett St., Hobart, 
Okla. General editorial curriculum. Experi- 
ence: Reporting and desk work on the Okla- 
homa City Times, Oklahoma Daily (university 
newspaper) and Kiowa County Star-Review 
(weekly, Hobart, Okla.). Interested in any 
offers; prefer reporting or desk work on daily 
newspaper. Military obligations unfulfilled 





* University of Oregon 


Thomas, 24, Box 470-A, Medford, 
Oregon. Major: Journalism (Radio-TV). Ex- 
perience: News director college radio station; 
work on college papers (columnist, reporter, 
photographer) 4 years. Prefer: Television or 
radio news assignment. Military obligations 
fulfilled 


James L 


William J. Cook, 22, 2050 S.E. Cottage Street, 
Salem, Oregon. Experience: College radio sta- 
tion and college daily newspaper (reporter, 
asst news editor, associate editor, editorial 
page editor, columnist). AFROTC graduate 
(June '58), 3-year or 6-month obligation. Pre- 
fer: Medium sized daily or magazine 


John W. Wilson. 21, 7237 S. E. 20th, Portland, 
Ore. Major: Journalism. Experience: College 
daily, sports ed., editorial page ed., columnist 
Need summer work (Oregon or Los Angeles 
area) for ‘58 and ‘59. ROTC commitment: 6 
mos. active duty next fall. Can handle a 
camera, do dark room work 


F. Allen Johnson, 20, No. 24 Lakeview Apts 
Oswego, Oregon. Experience: Small daily re- 
porter-photographer, sports editor; college 
daily editor, managing editor, make-up ed- 
itor, ass't news editor, ass’t sports editor. Pre- 
fer: Medium size daily or wire service. Mili- 
tary obligation unfuifilled 


Charles Mitchelmore, 20, Box 176, Long Beach, 
Wash Major: Journalism. Experience: Small 
and medium weeklies, medium dailies, college 
daily editor; photography, sports, news-edi- 
torial. Prefer: Medium sized daily or wire 
service. AFROTC graduate, 3-year or 6-month 
obligation 


Wayne Woodman, 22, 1230 Ferry St., Eugene, 
Ore. Major: Journalism. Experience: Rose- 
burg News-Review, Ashland Daily Tidings, 
Albany Democrat Herald, OSC and U of O 
dailies; reporter, photographer, and copy desk 
Prefer: Middle-sized daily. No active duty 
obligation, member USNR 





* Oregon State College 


Jack L. MclIsaac, 25, 38 North 26th St., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Major Science Education and 
Journalism. Experience: College daily, KLOO 
radio writing and announcing. Prefer sports 
and/or news on either newspaper or radio 
Military obligations fulfilled 





* Pennsylvania State Univ. 


James Brann, 24, 440 E. Beaver Ave., State 
College, Pa. Major: Journalism (News). Ex- 
perience: City daily, 6 months. Prefer: City 
daily. Military obligations fulfilled 


Earl Kohnfelder, 22, 257 E. Beaver Ave., State 
College, Pa. Major: Journalism. Experience 
College daily, 2 years, city daily, 6 months 
Prefer: Newspaper or press service work 
Would enjoy government reporting or sports, 
but would be happy with anything 


George H. Harrison, 22, State College, Pa 
Major: Journalism. Experience: Valley Daily 
News, columnist and staff photographer; Daily 
Collegian, writer and Photo Editor; Froth, 
college humor magazine, Photo Director; 
Cadet Times ROTC weekly, editor; 6 years 
Prefer: Feature writing, photography for in- 
dustrial or trade magazine. Military obliga- 
tion not fulfilled 


Edward S. Dubbs, Jr., 21, State College, Pa 
Experience: Waynesboro (Pa.) Record Herald, 
part time during high school, two summers, 
all-round reporting and sports and copy desk 
experience; Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
Journal, summer, general assignment, police 
beat, copy, sports desk; The Daily Collegian, 
four years, city editor, editor. Selective Serv- 
ice status, nct classified. Prefer: Metropolitan 
or medium-size daily 





* San Diego State College 


Walter F. Ogilvie, 41, 5676 
San Diego 15, Calif. Major: Journalism 
rience: Reporter, photographer, photo-editor, 
college newspaper, 3 years. Prefer: Small 
city, county seat, daily or house organ. Rocky 
Mountain and West Coast states. Marine and 
Air Force veteran 


Rd., 
Expe- 


Montezuma 





* Temple University 


Larry Smugar, 23, 5520 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa. Journalism major with experience 
on a scholastic score service and with college 
paper. Prefer technical or industrial writing 
Have basic electronics background. Available 
in June 


John Dotson, 21, 1806 N. Van Pelt St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Journalism major with 2 years 
sports reporting for Philadelphia Inquirer 
Was sports editor and editor-in-chief of col- 
lege paper. Prefer: Public relations or news- 
paper job near N.Y.C. or north Jersey 


S. Blake Slater, 22, 1313 Cyprus St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Journalism major with experience 
on college paper as city editor. Prefer small- 
town daily or weekly anywhere in the East 
Available now. No military service foreseen 


Ben Teplitz, 25, 451 S. 60th St 
43, Pa. SDX president with recommendation 
from editor of big-city daily. Prefers report- 
ing for small-town daily or weekly. J-major 
who wants to learn to dig. Will go anywhere, 
but prefers East. Army stint fulfilled. Avail- 
able June 


Philadelphia 


Gordon P. Griffiths, 22, 918 High St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Journalism major with creative abilities 
College newspaper experience. Prefer: News- 
paper, public relations or creative writing 
job. Available in August. Will travel 


Arthur Schaffer, 26, 


179 W. Hansberry St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa 


Journalism major with 
book-review experience for several dailies 
Worked for U.N. information office. Prefer 
newspaper or magazine work. Will travel 
Military service completed. Available now 





* University of Tennessee 


William E. Wentworth, 26, 1515 W 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. Radio and TV Jour- 
nalism major. Experience: Some work in col- 
lege and local radio newswriting. Would pre- 
fer news work in New England area une 
graduation. Military service fulfilled 


Clinch 





* Texas A&M College 


David W. McLain, 21, 1100 E. 10th St., Cam- 
eron, Tex. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Editor, college magazine; 2 years, daily news- 
paper, The Battalion, city and college news- 
paper; advertising manager, part time, The 
Cameron Herald, weekly newspaper; advertis- 
ing intern, the San Antonio Light, metropol- 
itan daily, 1 summer. Prefer: Advertising on 
magazine 


James F. Neighbors, 21, 11 North Long Ave., 
Chicago 44, Illinois. Major: Journalism. Ex- 
perience: 4 years on The Battalion, city and 


college daily gig ~~ for Texas A&M and 
College Station exas. Prefer Industrial 
journalism or trade magazine employment 





* University of Utah 


G. Donald Gale, 24 
Lake City. Major 
Typesetter, 2 years 
filled. Prefer 
ment training 


1932 Berkeley Street, Salt 
Journalism. Experience 
Military obligations ful- 
Position which offers manage- 


Nigel S. Hey, 21, 287 W. Center St., Pleasant 
Grove, Utah. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Three years college newspaper, Press Associ- 
ation writer. Military obligation nil. Prefer 
Medium- or small-size daily newspaper 


Donald White, 21, 169 East 3200 South, Salt 
Lake City. Major: Journalism. Experience 
One year assistant athletic publicity director 
Military obligations unfulfilled. Prefer: Small- 
town weekly or daily, trade magazine or in- 
dustrial writing 


William Quinn, 22, 522 7th Ave 
City, Utah. Major: Journalism. Experience 
Weekly newspaper reporting. ad sales, back- 
shop; can use camera. Military obligations 
unfulfilled. Prefer: Weekly newspaper 


Salt Lake 





* Washington State College 


Dee Norton, 26, 1720 Maple 
Major: Journalism. Experience: Four years 
on college daily, editor one semester; stringer 
for Lewiston Tribune and Spokane Chronicle; 
UP correspondent; Editorial assistant, WSC 
Athletic News Service. Prefer: Medium sized 
daily on coasts of Washington or Oregon 
Military obligations fulfilled. Married and 
baby due June 19, 1958 


Pullman, Wash 


Wm. O. Palmer, 25, 305 McKenzie 
Wash. Major: Gen. Studies (Jour. & Latin, 
Amer. Hist. & Gov.). Experience: College 
Daily, Educ. Radio, Comm. Radio (both writ- 
ing and announcing in Radio). Will have 
wife, child, and large dog to support. (Child 
and wife small.) Military obligation fulfilled 


Pullman, 





SDX Awards 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Louis A. Riepenhoff, 
Public Relations, Wauwatosa, Wis.; 
George F. Jenks, Political Writer, To 
ledo (Ohio) Blade; Prof. Jesse Currier, 
Chairman, Department of Journalism, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University; 
Dr. T. Christie Innes, President, Toledo 
(Ohio) Council on World Affairs; Arthur 
Laro, Executive Editor, The Houston 
(Tex.) Post; John H. Murphy, Texas 
Daily Newspaper Assoc., Houston; 
Ralph S. O'Leary, Houston, Texas; Rob 
ert S. Gray, Houston, Texas; James R 
Brooks, Public Relations Manager, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; Leo Fischer, 
Sports Editor, Chicago (Ill.) American; 
Ralph Jones, Fairchild Publications, Chi 
cago, Ill. 
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New Professional Members 


| Elected to Sigma Delta Chi 


The following journalists have 
been accepted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of membership in Sigma 
Delta Chi and have been elected as 
members by the National Executive 
Council. 


William David Bedell, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor, Houston Post, Houston, 
Texas; James V. Mathis, City Hall Re- 
porter, Houston Post, Houston, Texas; 
Charles McWilliams, Reporter, Houston 
Press, Houston, Texas; Billy Irvan Ross, 
Assistant Professor of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Horace Lucas Samford, Reporter, Cleve 
land News, Cleveland, Ohio; James Wil- 
so Metcalfe, Editor and Publisher, South 
Antelope Valley Press, Palmdale, Cali 
fornia; Robert McRae Dale, Editorial 
Cartoonist, Express Publishing Company, 
San Antonio, Texas; Frank Granger 
Huntress Jr., President and General 
Manager, Express Publishing Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Merlin Test, Makeup Editor, The Mi- 
ami Herald, Miami, Florida; James W. 
Brown Jr., Editor and Publisher, Cass 
County Democrat-Missourian, Harrison 
ville, Missouri: Roger Gorrell Swaim, 
Editor and Publisher, Bluffton Banner 
News, Bluffton, Indiana; Lawrence 
Avers, Reporter, International News 
Service, Los Angeles, California; Frank- 
lin Storey Payne, Publisher, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Los Angeles, California; Eu- 
gene Block, Editor, Jewish Community 
Bulletin and Emanu-El, San Francisco, 
California; Girard E. McGavran, Editor, 
Daily Pacific Builder, San Francisco, 
California; Henry Rieger, Bureau Man- 
ager, United Press Associations, San 
Francisco, California; Gordon B. Thrall, 
Managing Editor, Times-Star, Alameda, 
California 

Hartley W. Barclay, Publisher, Tide 
Magazine, New York, New York; J. Louis 
Donnelly, Stock Market Editor and Pub- 
lic Utility Editor, Journal of Commerce, 
New York, New York; Leonard H. Gold- 
enson, President, American Broadcasting 
Company and Paramount Theatres, Inc., 
New York, New York; Robert W. Sar- 
noff, President, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York, New York; Frank 
Stanton, President, Columbia Broadcast 
ing System, Inc., New York, New York; 
Ben Wright, Vice-President, Henry Holt 
& Co., Inc., Publisher, Field and Stream 
Magazine, New York, New York; Jack 
Harris, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, KPRC and KPRC-TV, Houston, 
Texas. 

John Mort, City Hall Reporter, Eve- 
ning Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Harold J. Eager, City Editor, Intelli- 
gencer Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
William P. Hobby Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, The Houston Post, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Edwin H. James, Managing 
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Stillwater, 
F. Bickford, Il, City 
Blackwell, 


Review-Courier, 
Assistant 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Charles E. Engleman, Publisher & 
Editor, The Clinton Daily News, Clinton, 
Oklahoma; J. Gilbert Hill, Writer-Colum- 
nist, Oklahoma City Times, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Milton V. Meier, Make- 
up Editor, The Daily Oklahoman, Okla 


Editor, Broadcasting Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Julian B. Goodman, Manager 
& Special Events, 
Company, 


Welden Barnes, Director, Division of 
Public Information, Oklahoma A. & M. 
Oklahoma; 
Editor, 
Oklahoma; 
H. Bicknell, Editor & Publisher, 
Alva, Oklahoma; 
Sunday 





Washington, 
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homa City, Oklahoma; Allen E. Pryor, 
General News Writer, Dept. of Public 
Information, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Grant Dillman, Night Manager, Wash- 
ington Bureau, United Press Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; Robert T. Hart- 
man, Chief of Washington Bureau, Los 
Angeles Times, Washington, D. C.; Law- 
rence B. Laurent, Radio-TV Editor, 
Washington Post & Times Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Earl Mazo, National Politi- 
cal Correspondent, New York Herald 
Tribune, Washington, D. C.; Pat Munroe, 
Head of Munroe News Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Howard Simons, News Editor, 
Science Service, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Robert C. Achorn, Editorial Writer, 
Evening Gazette, Worcester, Mass.; Stan- 
ton Berens, Boston Bureau Manager, 
United Press, Boston, Mass.; Robert C. 
Bergenheim, Municipal Affairs Writer, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass.; John C. Bond, Publisher, Franklin 
Publishing Company, Inc., Norwell, 
Mass.: Stephen D. Donahue, City Editor, 
The Evening Gazette, Worcester, Mass.; 
Frederick H. Guidry, Staff Writer, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 





LINES OF THE TIMES 
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“We try to be impartial when it comes to politics.” 
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1958 SDX Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service 
in Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for 
outstanding achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze medallions and ac- 
companying plaques. 

NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
may be made by the author or any other party. A nomina- 
tion form is required and may be secured by writing to the 
address below. Awards are open alike to non-members, men 
and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

February 1, 1958 is the deadline for nominations. Nomina 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards in Journalism, Suite 856, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

EXHIBITS 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1957. 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
complete nomination form, filled out by typewriter or print. 

Exhibits in press categories should be in scrapbook form, 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Those who want to enter full pages, to show 
display, should fold them in half. Radio and television report- 
ing exhibits should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a 
typewritten summary. Radio or television newswriting ex- 
hibits are limited to typescripts. Radio public service exhibits 
should consist of recordings (no tapes) with a typewritten 
summary. Television public service exhibits should include 
film (if available) and a typewritten summary. Research ex 
hibit should consist of manuscript or printed book. 

A brief biography of individuals nominated MUST accom- 
pany all nominations. 

A nomination intended for more than one category requires 
an exhibit for each category. 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show category 
in which it is entered. Several nominations may be sent in one 
package, but each should be identified and accompanied by 
separate nomination form. 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned. All prize-winning exhibits become the property of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for the awards 
will be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished jour- 
nalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of the material sub- 
mitted is worthy of special recognition. 


Awards Categories 


PRESS (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter’s work, either a single story, or a series on a related 
subject, published during the year, the test being readability, 
accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and resource- 
fulness of the reporter in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor’s work, either a single editorial or a series relating to 
the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single topic 
counting as one entry. 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a Washington, D. C., correspondent’s work, either a single 
article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the same or re- 
lated subject matter, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or 
a series related to the same subject matter, published during 
the year. 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer’s work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a 





cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the year, 
the determining qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any one person being 
limited to six. 

PRESS (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out- 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of op- 
position from antisocial forces, political, or other discouraging 
or hampering forces. Nominations are to be accompanied by 
a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts 
concerning the circumstances which prompted the newspaper 
in its undertaking and the results obtained. 


PRESS (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of 
current events reporting by a magazine writer, either a single 
article or series related to the same subject, published in a 
magazine of general circulation during the year. 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an excep- 
tionally noteworthy example of public service rendered edi- 
torially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideration being given to leadership or service 
achieved in the face of antisocial, political or other hamper- 
ing forces, other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of presentation through 
pictures, articles, editorials and other graphic means; nomina- 
tions being accompanied by a complete file of clippings to- 
gether with a statement of facts concerning the circumstances 
which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the re- 
sults obtained. 

RADIO OR TELEVISION 


10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or tele- 
vision; nominations consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year. 


RADIO 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distinguished example 
of spot news reporting of a single news event, scheduled or 
unscheduled, broadcast by radio during the year; exhibits 
consisting of a typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
not exceeding fifteen minutes running time. 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding 
example of public service by an individual radio station or 
network through radio journalism, the test being the worth 
of the public service, the effectiveness of the presentation by 
the station or network, and the unselfish or public-spirited 
motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be journal- 
istic in nature, not entertainment; commercially sponsored 
radio programs not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of disc 
recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten summary mention- 
ing running time of exhibit, not to exceed fifteen minutes. 


TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most distinguished ex- 
ample of spot news reporting of a single news event, sched- 
uled or unscheduled, broadcast by television during the 
year; exhibits consisting of typewritten summary and if avail- 
able, a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, not 
longer than fifteen minutes. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out- 
standing example of public service by an individual television 
station or network through television journalism, the test 
being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness of the 
presentation by the station or network, and the unselfish or 
public-spirited motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored programs not being eligible unless pro- 
duced and controlled by the broadcasting station; entries con- 
sisting of a typewritten summary and if available, a segment 
or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, not longer than 
fifteen minutes. 

RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding in- 
vestigative study about some phase of journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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™ Zs) f= os “We're getting steady, increasing 
ee : ) —<— ~~ linage from the most informed 
: a’) wen advertisers. 

— : — ‘‘We regularly employ The Wall 
Street Journal because each issue 
reaches the Big Bulk of the advertis- 
ing and sales executives who need to 
know what a big opportunity for 
growth there is in New England.” 
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So many things are happening every busy day in 
the world of the working press—technical develop 
ments, policy decisions, personnel changes—that 
you pretty much have to keep on top of everything 
just to know where you stand. Whether you're a 
newspaperman yourself, or connected with news 
papers through advertising or public relations, your ttt ttm mmm mm mt mmm nner rn rn tren nner 


job and future can often pivot around up-to-the SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
minute information about events and activities in Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
the newspaper business. 

| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 


That’s why Eprror & PuBLisHeEr is such an integral 
| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 





part of your job ... such an important key to your 
future. Everything that has anything to do with 


newspapers finds its way into these busy pages NAME 
carefully sifted to separate the vital from the ADDRESS 
merely informative . . . analyzed and evaluated to City ZONE STATE 
give you the reasons behind the facts, and the 
. COMPANY POSITION 


significance beyond them. No wonder E&P has 
been so instrumental in advancing the careers of 
most top newspapermen. You can make it your own 
key to success in the newspaper world for only $6.50 
for 52 fact-packed issues. Use the attached coupon 
today. ; 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 
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Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 








